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Follow the leader 

. . . with SOCONY 


A Curtiss Field, Long Island, one of the largest 
airports in the East, Socony has first call. 
Flyers know they can rely on Socony Aviation 
Gasoline and Aircraft Oil. They know they can get 
the same dependable products at airports all over 
New York and New England. 

Is it any wonder that Socony leads in the air — 
and on the roads, too? 


When flying in the Southwest look for the products of Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, and on the Pacific Coast use the products of General Petroleum 
Corporation. These are two important subsidiaries of Standard Oil 
Company of New York, selling Socony quality gasoline and motor oil. 
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I N the three fundamentals 
— experimental engineer- 
ing, experience in engine build- 
ing, and proved performance — 

Wright gained, and the company 
which they founded has retained, aero- 
nautical engine leadership . . .The story of Wright 
Engines is the story ot aeronautical achievement. 
Each distinct advance from Kitty Hawk in 1903 


to the outfitting of the latest 
South Polar expedition of 
1929 has carried the sum total 
of Wright experience and the 
authority of its research. 

Public acceptance — public trust — has 
brought with it the responsibility of leadership 
— responsibility to plane manufacturer, to air line 
operator, to pilot, and to passenger. 


BRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Air Races 

T HE value of air races and cross-country tours is al- 
most universally admitted. These events achieve fav- 
orable publicity, they help the sale of airplanes, and the 
competition undoubtedly helps to stimulate advance in air- 
plane and engine design. It is regarding the latter point 
about which there is the greatest amount of disctission 
when it comes to air races. Should races be limited to 
strictly stock design which have formed the major portion 
of production over a considerable period of time, or should 
they represent the advance designs? 

Insufficient effort has been applied to defining a stock 
model, but a committee which really gave the matter 
serious consideration could draw up rules which would 
assure one that the planes and even the engines were the 
same as those which had been sold to the public during a 
stipulated period of time. The question is, whether this 
should be the case. Racing, which means high speed and 
high speed alone does not bring out all, or even the ma- 
jority, of the qualities which make a good commercial 
plane. Too much emphasis on the racing of stock models 
might tend toward the developing of planes which would 
not possess the best commercial characteristics. 

On the other hand there is real value in racing. The 
Pulitzer races undoubtedly have a far reaching effect upon 
the design of commercial planes, and engineers who have 
been trained to study the effect of every little detail in 
relation to speed will undoubtedly build faster commercial 
planes than engineers who have never considered the 
element of speed. Racing also presents more opportuni- 
ties for originality of design, as radically new ideas, which 
could not Be incorporated in a design that was intended 
for immediate production, could be given a thorough test. 
Even if a plane may be a freak it may incorporate ideas 
which might be of real value if incorporated in a com- 
mercial plane. Briefly, racing as such is a form of good 
will advertising which has a real value, and, in addition, 
it stimulates design progress. With the growing pros- 
perity of the industry many manufacturers and private in- 
dividuals will find it worth while to develop special racing 
planes. Speed contests between such planes will be of real 
interest to the public and if certain limitations are set on 
horsepower these planes will not be too expensive to build, 
and in the long run will prove to be of great value. 

From the public standpoint closed course races of 
strictly commercial planes, or nearly commercial planes, 
are not very interesting. However, unless the planes are 
absolutely stock models, an exact duplicate of the manu- 
facturers "production lines, such races are not valuable to 
the industry. It is possible, of course, for manufacturers 
of standard production planes to obtain the much desired 
extra speed by using different wing sections, reducing the 
frontal area and using small wheels and different landing 
gears, etc. But it is not fair to consider the result as a 
commercial product or as a guide to the relative speed of 
the strictly stock job. It is competition between strictly 


stock products that has a real value not only to designers 
but to future purchasers as well. As a matter of fact, em- 
phasis should not be put upon speed alone. Much as the 
National Air Tour rules have been criticized, these annual 
tours bring out many characteristics of the competing 
planes. And if these rules were applied to planes of 
similar size and general type they would be of real value. 
Separate contests for rate of climb and fuel consumption 
tests might also be held. 

It would seem as if the obvious solution of the problems 
that have come to the front in regard to racing and other 
forms of competition would be to make a definite distinc- 
tion between stock model competition and free-for-all 
speed contests. Both have their place and value, but are 
essentially different and therefore should be recognized as 
such. Public competition is one of the most effective 
methods of insuring progress, and the difficulties en- 
countered during the contests held this year should not be 
allowed to blind us to the intrinsic value of such meetings. 

Roman Roads 

M OTORISTS who travel through Italy, France and 
England rarely stop to consider the fact that the 
roads over which they are passing were developed pri- 
marily for military purposes. Yet. the beginning of over- 
land transportation, which opened up European markets 
was made possible by the network of highways which the 
conquering Roman armies had found necessary to con- 
struct and develop for military use. 

Today the world moves even faster and we are already 
beginning to forget that aeronautics, as we knew it yes- 
terday, was almost entirely the work of military forces, 
and that its primary purpose was war and not commerce. 
It has only been within the last two or three years that 
large civilian developments have taken place, but the in- 
fluence of their military upbringing is quite noticeable 
even today. Some of the influences are good, others are 
bad, but they will probably continue to exist for years. 

An interesting example of the close relationship is the 
steady exodus of the Army and Navy’s best aeronautical 
men into the civilian field. In the matter of piloting and 
the matter of engineering the military services are acting 
as educational institutions for the training of men who 
will be capable of taking their rightful places in civilian 
aeronautics. When one considers the number of high 
class men who have left the engineering department at 
Wright Field in order to go into commercial aviation one 
wonders if there are any left to do the military work. At 
first glance this draining of the military personnel would 
seem most harmful to the services, but as a matter of fact 
the personnel is merely being transferred. The Army and 
Navy are weaving their trained men into the structure of 
commercial aviation, and in the case of a national emer- 
gency the civilian industry will be full of men who have 
had military experience and are familiar with military 
requrements. 
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A ir Mail and TP ransport 
in Australia 


By Maj. Norman Brearley 

Managing Director, West Australian Airways, Ltd. 


A IR mail and transport service in Australia is but 
seven years old. In those seven years, however, 
extremely rapid progress has been made. There 
are now three companies, operating planes on regular 
schedules over routes which cover a total of 4,200 mi. A 
contract has been let by the Commonwealth Government 
for an additional 1,500 mi. air mail route to be opened in 
April, 1929, and negotiations are underway for still fur- 
ther expansion and development. 

The growth of the “aerial mail,” as we know it in Aus- 
tralia, may be attributed in part to the subsidies paid the 
contracting companies in several different states. On the 
other hand, the support of the public has more than war- 
ranted the present development. In some states, the air 
mail service has brought the first regular and frequent 
deliveries of mail. This is especially true of the small 
townships along the northwestern coast of Western Aus- 
tralia, where 40 per cent, of the mail is now carried by 
air. Ordinary mail for this section of the country is 
transported by coastwise steamers, which are erratic and 
comparatively slow. 

In 1921, West Australian Airways, Ltd., began the 
operation of the first air mail and transport line. This 
line extends from Perth, which is the southern terminus 
and is where the headquarters of the company are located, 
up the coast to Derby. Stops are made along the way at 
Geraldton, Carnarvon, Onslow, Roebourne, Whim Creek, 
Port Hedland and Broome. The airline distance of the 
entire route is 1455 mi. The trip is made normally in two 



A side view of an Avro "Avian." Light planes of this 
type are used by the flying clubs in Australia for training 
purposes. 


and one-half days although it can be flown in 36 hr. An 
extension from Derby to Wyndham by way of Fitzroy 
Crossing and Hall’s Creek is proposed, which will increase 
the total mileage to 2,005. 

The mail service offered by the Perth-Derby line was 
not particularly well patronized by the public during the 



Side view of a 14 passenger DeHavilland "Hercules." On 
the new Perth- Adelaide route, planes of this type, equip- 
ped with three ", Jupiter ” engines, will be placed in service. 


first year. The second year, however, a steady growth 
was noted in the number of letters carried, and at the close 
of 1923, the average had risen to 10,000 a month. 
Late in 1924, the monthy average had increased to 15,000, 
while in the last six months of 1925 the average number 
of letters carried by plane was 20,000. Since that time, 
the use of the air mail has continued to increase. Corre- 
spondence from all parts of the world is carried regularly. 
The special aerial surcharge is threepence for every half 
ounce, in addition to the cost of regular postage. As a 
means of further speeding delivery, the Postal Depart- 
ment offers an express messenger delivery upon payment 
of an extra fourpence for each letter. 

The passenger traffic on the line has been consistently 
good, in spite of the fact that the fares are from two to 
three times as great as those charged for steamer passage. 
Express traffic is growing, and the normal load leaving 
Perth consists of automobile tires, engine and ignition 
parts, medicines, wearing apparel, sporting goods, and 
many other things that are required by the "outback” com- 
munities. It is not unusual for an automobile tire, costing 
several pounds, to pay more than its value in freight, but 
to save its owner several times its value as a result of the 
speed of delivery. 

The townships along the route, the distances between 
them, the passenger fares, and the parcel rates per pound 
are as follows : 

Parcel 

Towns Distance Fare Rale 

Perth to Carnarvon 530 mi £15 10s Od 2s 6d 

Perth to Onslow 770 mi. . . .£20 15s Od. . . ,2s 6d 

Perth to Roebourne. . .935 mi £23 0s Od 3s Od 

Perth to Port Hedland. 1035 mi £23 Os Od 3s Od 

Perth to Broome 1345 mi £27 0s Od 3s Od 
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Parcel 


Towns 


Rate 

Perth to Derby 1455 m 

....£28 

0s Od. 

,3s Od 

Geraldton 

o Carnarvon.270 m 

....£10 10s 0d.. 

.2s 6d 

Geraldton 

o Onslow. . .510 m 

....£15 

15s 0d.. 

..2s 6d 

Geraldton to Roebourne.675 m 

....£18 

0s Od. 

. 3s Od 

Geraldton 

o Port Hed- 





775 m 

....£18 

0s 0d.. 

.3s Od 


....£22 

0s Od. 

..3s Od 


o Derby... 1195 m 

. . . .£23 

0s Od. 

.3s Od 


to Onslow . . 240 m 

....£ 5 

5s 0d.. 

..Is Od 



...£10 10s 0d.. 

.2s Od 

Carnarvon 

to Port Hed- 





505 m 

....£10 

10s 0d.. 

,3s Od 



....£15 

0s Od. 

. ,3s Od 

Carnarvon 

to Derby. . .925 m 

....£16 

0s Od. 

..3s Od 



....£ 5 

5s 0d.. 

.Is Od 


Port Hed- 





265 m 

....£10 

5s Od. 

,2s Od 



....£15 

0s 0d.. 

,2s 6d 

Onslow to Derby 685 m 

....£16 

0s 0d.. 

.2s 6d 

Roebourne 

to Port 




Hedand 

100 m 

....£ 5 

0s 0d.. 

.Is Od 



....£12 

10s 0d.. 

.2s Od 

Roebourne 

to Derby. . .520 m 

....£14 

12s 0d.. 

.2s 6d 

Port Hedland to Broome.310 m 

....£7 

10s Od. 

. Is Od 


Port Hedland to Derby. 420 mi. . . .£ 9 12s Od. . . ,2s Od 

Broome to Derby 110 mi. . . .£ 2 2s Od. . . . Is Od 

In cases where the fare is less than £7 10s, the book- 
ings are made subject to cancellation if the accommoda- 
tions are required by long distance passengers. 

Excursion rates are provided, also. For example, the 
trip from Broome to Derby and return, the same day, 


costs the passenger only £3 3s Od. Going from Perth to 
Geraldton, or vice-versa, the excursion rate is £5 0s Od. 
For a round trip, the full fare is charged for the for- 
ward journey, while there are reductions on the return 
fare if it exceeds £10. If the passenger returns within 
one week, there is a reduction of 50 per cent. ; within two 
weeks, 40 per cent. ; within three weeks, 30 per cent. ; 
within four weeks, 20 per cent., and within five weeks, 
10 per cent. Each passenger is allowed 20 lb. of baggage. 
Excess baggage is charged for at the rate of one shilling 
per pound, if no other loading is rejected, and at two 
shillings a pound, if it becomes necessary to reject other 
loading. 

Carry "C.O.D." Parcels 

Parcels may be sent “value payable on delivery,” or 
"C.O.D.” from Perth to the northwest townships. The 
ordinary freight rates are charged for transporting them, 
and in addition a commission is collected. For a parcel 
with a value of under one pound, the commission is nine- 
pence ; for a parcel valued between one and two pounds, 
the commission is one shilling, threepence. Over a two 
pound valuation, the commission increases at a rate of 
threepence for every pound or fraction of a pound. 

The rate of subsidy originally fixed by the government 
for the operation of the Perth-Derby line was four shill- 
ings a mile, but after three years of operation, the sub- 
sidy was lowered to three shillings, threepence a mile. 
Government auditors inspect the books regularly, and 
reductions of subsidy are fixed as a result. The contract 
with the government on this line is for a period of three 
years. The type of plane in use at the present time is the 
(Continued on page 1516) 



An outline map of Australia, showing the routes of the present 
air mail and air transport lines and the proposed extensions. 
The solid lines indicate the existing routes, and the broken 
lines the extensions which are proposed. The dotted line from 
Perth to Adelaide shows the new 1,500 mi. route. 


^larking Our Airports 
and Airways 


By Arthur S. Ford 


A MONG the many urgent problems awaiting the 
aviation engineer is that of establishing and 
maintaining constant communication between 
the airman and the terrain over which he passes. 

Commercial aviation has developed so rapidly that the 
proper and adequate marking of airports, emergency 
landing fields, and air routes has necessarily lagged far 
behind the requirements. Outside of the skeleton equip- 
ment of the main mail routes and such local lighting and 
marking as may be provided at the various airports, 
America, today, is practically an uncharted and an un- 
marked country. 

It is only necessary to consider for a moment the 
splendid and systematic marking of automobile routes 
throughout the entire country to understand what an 
enormous task awaits the aviation engineer in establishing 
and maintaining day and night signs to guide the aviator, 
and in providing means of continuous communication 
with him while he is on his way. 

The automobilist, desiring to drive from New York 
to Portland, Me., need only follow the blazed trail marks, 
which appear on sign posts and telegraph poles almost 
every mile of his way, in order to trace his course with 
assurance and speed. It is seldom that he needs stop 
or slacken his speed for information, for it is spread 
broadcast along his path. 

Will Have Complete System Eventually 

It will be many years, of course, before the airman 
can hope for so thorough a system of air signs, but it is 
just as obvious that such a system must eventually pre- 
vail, and it may be worth while now to try to formulate 
the basis, at least, on which such a comprehensive system 
must be built. 

First, let us examine just what are the essential fea- 
tures of the problem of air marking, signalling and guid- 
ance. The motorist travels from town to town, and be- 
yond identifying each town as he enters or leaves it, 
naturally an obvious and simple matter, the only essential 
is to direct him from the town he is leaving to the town 
which is his next objective. As he proceeds on his indi- 
cated route, other necessary and useful information is 
imparted to him by signs indicating dangerous hills, rail- 
way crossings, or other hazards that may confront him. 

In the case of the airman, when it comes to plotting and 
pursuing the path between two objectives, the conditions 
are entirely dissimilar to those of the motorist. Unlike 
the motorist, the airman pursues practically a bee line 
from point to point. True, his course may depart from 
the straight line when regarded as a whole, but in essence 
the most devious flight resolves itself into a series of 
flights in as nearly a straight line as possible from one 


point to another until the end of the journey is reached. 
The airman, therefore, is not a pathfinder but a navigator, 
and if we abandon the comparison to the motorist and 
think of him as the captain of his ship, then we can more 
easily recognize the kind of visual aid that he needs. 

In the first case, it is obvious that the accuracy of his 
astronomical bearings is of prime importance, and the 
compass points of the place he leaves, the course he flies, 
and the place he is directed to are essential. Now. while 
it is true that his plane is provided with the best-known 
scientific aids to his compass direction, yet experience has 
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Fig. 1. A north pointer adopted as standard by the gov- 
ernmental authorities. Fig. 2. A route marker. 

proved that the conditions obtaining in the air, under even 
the best conditions, render it far more difficult for accur- 
ate compass readings than on shipboard, and the pro- 
visions of frequent and legible compass indicia on the 
ground is a recognized and obvious necessity. 

Again, the markings of the trail itself must be afforded 
from the ground, and these trail or route marks must, as 
far as possible, be as easily distinguished by night as by 
day and under conditions of poor visibility as well as in 
clear weather. There are many other essentials, however, 
in any thorough system of air marking. For instance. 
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there are the two important factors of identifying each 
locality by name and denoting in a simple and legible man- 
ner the distances and directions of other respective points. 

The problem of lettering and identifying an airport 
town, or route, is not as simple as it may at first seem. 
Any aviator who has viewed a 60 ft. road from a height 
of a few thousand feet will appreciate that any legend 
in letters of less than 20 ft. in size will be difficult to read 
at any altitude. Again, the largest letters cannot be read 



Fig. 3. This illustrates an airport sign utilising the unit 
type letter blocks. 


in the dark, so provision must be made for their proper 
illumination at night, and here the cost of illumination be- 
comes an important factor. 

Outside of the purely governmental fields, airports are 
subject to the same requirements of any other business 
institution. They must operate at a profit, or they cannot 
continue in business. For that reason, the directors of 
such business projects must heed the lessons that other 
business heads have learned from experience, one of the 
most important of which is that, however efficient and 
attractive their place of business may be, yet it is necessary 
to reach out in all directions to attract and lead the cus- 
tomer to their doors. 

The name of an airport is the “sign over the door,” and 
just as the country hotel or road house finds it profitable 
to letter and bill the country around it to bring in trade, 
so the prudent airport director will take steps to inform 
the airman of its proximity several miles before it comes 

The question of mile posts and sign posts will naturally 
be ones for state and municipal authorities to give concern 
to, and this leaves us to the very important remaining 
classification of signs and signals for the spreading of 
accurate wind, weather, and storm information to the 


Sign and Signal Data Basic 

The foregoing sign and signal data may be regarded as 
basic and necessary over every part of the country where 
there is flying, and the only remaining question to be 
considered in a general discussion is the provision of 
means for inter-communication between the ground and 
the airman, which will give such other information and 
advice as may arise from time to time, and which does 
not fall within the scope of the foregoing regular needs. 

Reverting to the foregoing analysis of basic marking 
needs, let us take them up in order and consider the best 
and most economical methods of imparting the necessary 
information to the airman. First, let us consider the 
ground compass : Fig. 1 shows a north pointer adopted as 
standard by the governmental authorities. Here we have 
a broad arrowhead, the letter N, and a tail piece. I have 
shown in the sketch the detailed dimensions of this device 
which measures 60 x 22 ft. over all. The Government 
docs not specify any hard and fast rule as to its con- 
struction, its material, or its lighting mechanism, but does 
recommend that by day its color shall be chrome yellow, 
as that has been found by experiment to possess the 
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greatest visibility, inasmuch as it tends to lift the sign 
trom any conflict with its surroundings. 

Again, the authorities recommend that this sign, as well 
as all other ground signs, shall be illuminated by a self- 
contained lighting device rather than relying on the use 
of flood lights, which are more expensive to install and 

Fig. 2 shows a section of route marking which indi- 
cates the path of route 4. It is obvious that this dotted 
line can be given any desired color to avoid confusion, 
just as the blue or yellow blaze on a telegraph pole by the 
roadside guides the travelling motorist. The dotted line 
effect shown in Fig. 2 is obtained by the use of unit 
blocks designed to reflect the light upwards by day, and 
they are provided with unit lighting by night. Advantage 
is taken of the tendency of images to run together when 
viewed from a distance, and these units, therefore, are 
spaced apart as shown, thus saving installation cost and 
maintenance charges. 

When it comes to providing means of lettering the 
airport or town, the questions of the size of the letters, the 
method of lighting, and the cost of the latter item, all 
must be carefully considered. As before stated, any let- 
ters of less than 20 ft. in size must be regarded as inade- 
quate, and the government recommends letters of at least 
25 ft. dimension. This practically bars the use of han- 
gars, or other roofs, as suitable places for the erection 



Fig. 4 shows the 100 ft. circle used for marking airports. 
Fig. 5. A standard airport pointer. Fig. 6 illustrates the 
accepted marking of an emergency field. 


of indicating place letters. In Europe, airport signs are 
invariably placed upon the ground, and this course is far 
preferable to any other method. 

Practically every airport has an available space either 
on its own grounds, or next to the field, where an ade- 
quate sign can be installed and operated. Its construction 
need not be costly. There is no better base for such a 
sign than a bed of black cinders, and on this background 
the letters can be erected horizontally from any suitable 
material, and supported in any convenient manner. If it 
is desired, unit type letter blocks can be used, as with 
them, any desired’ words can be spelled out by disposing 
them on the black cinder bed, just as children’s building 
blocks can be arranged in any desired pattern. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a unit letter sign made by this 
( Continued on page 1501) 


The California Aircraft 
Operators’ Association 


By Charles F. McReynolds 


I NDIVIDUAL operators of commercial aircraft 
throughout the country, for some time, have been com- 
batting the problems of operation, those of cost find- 
ing, and those of determining the relative values of vari- 
ous types of ground and flying equipment, as well as the 
many other difficulties, which it is almost impossible for 
any one organization to solve unaided. 

Particularly in Southern California, the need has been 
felt for some clearing house of information concerning 
operating problems. Thousands of persons have been 
flying in all types of airplanes and over many different 
routes, here in the southwest. Methods of operation, the 
fares charged and the equipment used have varied widely. 

No one has been able to find just what insurance offers 
the best investment, just what types planes actually are 
the most profitable, and just what type and volume of 
advertising is the most productive of results. What is 
more, there has been no way of disseminating, for the 
good of the others, any special knowledge that certain 
groups of operators may have obtained. 

Situation Becomes Acute 

The situation finally became such that after much con- 
sideration by several of the leading operators, a meeting 
was held, and plans for the formation of an association 
were presented. When the actual organization meeting 
was called, 14 of the 47 operators in Southern California 
became charter members. 

The California Aircraft Operators’ Association, as the 
organization is known, was formed for the betterment of 
its members, as a means of increasing the use of air 
transportation, and for the development of an apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public of many features of air- 
craft safety and progress. The association will be in- 
corporated as a non-profit, closed corporation. All 
schemes advanced and information, gathered for the use 
of its members, will be available to them only. 

Although but fourteen of the 47 operators in Southern 
California are listed as charter members, the original 14 
include many of the largest and most successful operators 
of commercial aircraft. Furthermore, there is every in- 
dication that within a very short time all other eligible 
operators will find that they cannot afford to remain out 
of the association. Southern California will then be able 
to consider the views of the association, as representa- 
tive of the aircraft operators, on all questions of legisla- 
tion or public policy. Following the consolidation of the 
Southern California fliers, it is hoped to immediately ex- 
tend the organization to cover the entire state of Cali- 
fornia. Thereafter, the association can cope with all the 
problems of commercial flying. 

In line with the attempt that is to be made to solve all 
the problems of aircraft operation, a paper on the com- 


parative cost of operating various types of flying equip- 
ment will be read by one of the members at the organiza- 
tion’s first meeting. Thereafter, meetings will be held 
every two weeks. A new problem will be discussed at 
each gathering. A monthly bulletin, containing statistics, 
operating data, and discussions of vital problems by tech- 
nicians of the various operating companies will be pub- 
lished for the guidance of member operators. 

It is felt by the operators, that this interchange of ideas 
will greatly standardize methods of aircraft operation, 
and will place flying on a real business basis. Certainly, 



Flight picture of the Ryan cabin plane operated by Texas 
Pacific Coal and Oil Co. The plane is the product of the 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corp., one of the charter mem- 
bers of the California operators’ association. 

the uniform treatment of certain problems and condi- 
tions, such as hours of flying, field equipment, pilot re- 
quirements, passenger accommodation, and so forth, will 
have a most beneficial effect upon the flying public. The 
operators intend to go further than the exchange of ideas 
and data on common problems. They have laid down 
plans for the establishment of a central bureau, which will 
actually carry on business negotiations for the members. 

Certain of the operators sell planes, while others spe- 
cialize in flying courses of one type or another. A novice 
may not find what he wants if he approaches one operator 
only. He may be discouraged, because a plane is too ex- 
pensive, or is not large enough, or because the course in 
flying is inadequate to his needs, or the cost is beyond his 
purse. But anyone consulting the central bureau of the 
association will be given the opportunity to choose for 
himself, that which is best suited to his needs. From 
the central office, of course, the customer will be referred 
to a certain member of the asociation. 

( Continued on page 1514) 
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Up Avia 


ressing p i“\viation 

A Discussion of Showmanship as Applied to Aircraft Operation 
and How it JVm Increase Public Confidence 


By Donald Kehoe 

lies Branch. Department of Comme 


S EVERAL years ago I stood at the rail of the Los 
Angeles to San Francisco night boat, "Harvard,” 
watching preparations for departure. We were 
scheduled to shove off at 4 P. M. At 10 sec. to four 
o’clock, the gangway was still in place and two lines held 
the ship to the dock. A belated passenger could still 
have boarded the vessel. 

At precisely 4 o’clock, an officer blew a whistle and a 
dozen things happened at once. The gangway was jerked 
free, the two holding lines cast off, the ship’s engines 
went half speed astern, the siren roared a signal and 
three tugs alongside noisely began to push the stern out 
to mid-stream, and the ship’s orchestra, situated on the 
promenade deck, began playing a lively air. 

All this and several less striking activities at the sound 
of the officer’s whistle. A passenger dashing up at one 
second after four would not have been able to get aboard. 

This was high class showmanship, of course. The ship 
might easily have been started under way without this 
rather arresting exhibition, but the effect of smartness 
would have been lost — and that smartness was extremely 
impressive. Whenever I think of that trip, that "snappy 
getaway” comes first to my mind. 

There are many who will probably say that aviation 
is not far enough advanced to apply these methods to 
it; but the application of showmanship to aviation, par- 
ticularly to air passenger service, could not but bring about 
a very favorable reaction and build up a much needed con- 
fidence in the mind of the American public. 

A Good Example 

Two years ago, an experimental airline and passenger 
service was started between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, and later Norfolk, by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co., using three engined cabin planes. The pilots were 
attired in uniform, and the field attendants at each stop 
were instructed to perform their duties in a brisk, effi- 
cient, though courteous manner. Special loading plat- 
forms were built, onto which the planes were taxied. Long 
gates were then swung out against the wheels so that em- 
barking and disembarking passengers would be barred 
from the danger area near the propellers. 

Embarking of passengers and loading of baggage was 
carried on as expeditiously as possible, and there was a 
business-like air about all operations that created confi- 
dence in the minds of the passengers and the onlookers. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit later discontinued this 
line, which they had inaugurated as an experiment during 
the Sesqui-Centennial, but it left a lesson, which some of 
the present air transport companies might well consider. 
A few have already adopted similar methods, but at 
many terminal airports there is an apparent lack of 
system that does not inspire trust in the heart of the man 
who has never flown. 

A business man who recently traveled over several 



One of the Ford, three-engined, all-metal monoplanes 
operated by Maddux Air Lines making a landing at the 
Long Beach, Calif., Municipal Airport. The headquarters 
of the California line are in Los Angeles. 

airways in the United States told me of his impressions 
of the service at various points. 

“At one airport I was waiting to take passage on a 

plane from to ,” he said. “The 

plane was standing out in the field when I arrived, and 
two or three mechanics were tinkering with the engines. 
They may have been making only minor adjustments, 
but I recall hoping that they would not hurry through 
with any necessary repairs just to have the plane ready 
on time. Probably it did not occur to them, or to their 
operations manager, but if they had desired to make a 
good impression they would have made those adjustments 
inside of a hangar, bringing out the plane only when it 
was ready to go. 

“After a few minutes one of the mechanics climbed up 
into the pilot’s compartment and signaled the other men 
to start the engines. It developed that he was the pilot 
— I decided that after seeing him don a leather jacket and 
put on a helmet and goggles. I couldn’t help feeling that 
I would have had a little more confidence, if he had come 
out of the flight office and taken his post like the cap- 
tain of a ship walking onto the bridge of his vessel. That 
may seem far fetched, but things like that are important 
in building up confidence, and patronage of air passen- 
ger lines will not develop until that confidence has been 
built up. 

“The plane was due to leave at a certain time, but when 
that moment came, the pilot was still warming up his 
engines. The passengers entered the cabin hurriedly, 
taking advantage of intervals when the engine on the en- 
trance side was idling. One or two had their hats blown 
off by not being quick enough. Another man almost 
walked into a propeller. Someone shouted at him and 
stopped him in time, but he began the trip with a case 
of nervousness instead of being in a pleasant frame of 
mind.” ( Continued on page 1510) 
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Monoplanes 


Ohio jlero Mfg • Corp. Soon to Start Production on Two New Models 
One Carrying Two and the Other Three Passengers 


P RODUCTION will be started in the near future 
by the Ohio Aero Manufacturing Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., on two types of Airmaster cabin mono- 
planes having the same general dimensions but different 
power plants, seating capacities and weights. The first 
of these planes to be completed and test flown is known 
as the “Youngster” sport flyabout, while the second is to 
be known as the Airmaster. Both are externally braced, 
high wing monoplanes of conventional design and con- 
struction. 

The first Youngster is powered by an 80 hp. Anzani 
engine and gave evidence of remarkable maneuverability 
and speed in the test flights. With full load it attained 
a speed of more than 140 m.p.h. and a landing speed of 
42 m.p.h. The service ceiling is 8,000 ft. The produc- 
tion power plant for this model, however, is to be the Le 
Blond five cylinder 60 hp. radial aircooled engine. The 
Airmaster model is to be powered with the seven cylinder 
90 hp. Le Blond engine. Two additional Youngsters and 
one Airmaster model are now nearly completed. 

The Airmasters have a wing span of 32 ft. 9 in., an 
overall length of 21 ft. and a height in landing position 
of 7 ft. 1 in. The weight empty of the Youngster two 
place plane is 750 lb. and the gross weight 1,300 lb. 
The Airmaster, which is a three place plane, weighs 850 
lb. empty and has a gross weight of 1,500 lb. While 
these figures are based on the planes powered with Le 
Blond engines, other new production power plants may 
be used without altering the main structure. 

Airmaster planes are- the result of three months of 
experimental work conducted by the company under the 
direction of Jud Yoho, president, who has been experi- 
menting with aircraft for the past seven years. Design 
features were checked by Dr. Alexander Klemin of the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, New York 



A front quarter view of the new " Youngster ," two passenger cabin monoplane. 



A corner of the tiling fabrication department in the factory 
of Ohio Aero Manufacturing Corp., Youngstown, O. 


University. The planes have been designed to meet the 
requirements of the individual airplane owner, the flying 
club and the executive who uses air travel extensively in 
business. 

Sitka spruce is used in the wing structure and ribs of 
truss construction are nailed and glued to the spars. Com- 
pression ribs are built of steel tubing and double wires 
are used in the internal wing bracing. The leading edge 
of the wing is reenforced with sheet duralumin and is very 
light and rigid. The trailing edge is formed by a duralu- 
( Continued on page 1508) 
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The Velie Model L-9 


Telie Motors Corp. Starts Production on a New Nine Cylinder Radial 
jlir Cooled Engine [Developing 180 Hp. at 1900 R.P.M. 


A front quartet view of the new Velie, nine cylinder 
radial air cooled engine, which develops 180 hp. 

The cylinder head is a Lynite aluminum alloy casting 
with integral cooling fins and a dome shaped combustion 
chamber with two Champion spark plugs diametrically 
opposite, one in the front and one in the rear. Aluminum 
bronze valve seats are shrunk into the head for the tulip 
type intake and exhaust valves of high temperature re- 
sisting silichrome alloy steel, there being one intake and 
one exhaust valve per cylinder. Intake and exhaust ports 
as well as the manifolds are at the rear of the cylinders. 
Cooling fins on the top of the head between the ports and 
spark plugs are so placed as to be parallel with the slip- 
stream, while those on the sides are concentric with the 
axis of the cylinder. The head is shrunk and bolted to 
the nickel steel cylinder. 

Valve mechanism consists of the usual push rods and 
rocker arms with each rocker arm operating on two 
S R B roller bearings and provided with Alemite Zerk 
fittings for lubrication. The rocker arms have roller 
followers in contact with valve stems. Push rods are 
housed in aluminum tubes and rocker arms are supported 
by and enclosed in cast aluminum alloy boxes each at 
tached to the cylinder head by three studs. 

Short aluminum alloy Lynite pistons are employed with 
ribs in the head running in both directions. The pistons 
( Continued on page 1504) 


P RODUCTION was started recently by the Velie 
Motors Corp., Moline, 111., on its second aircraft 
engine, a nine cylinder, radial, air-cooled type de- 
veloping 180 hp. at 1,900 r.p.m. This engine is pro- 
duced completely in the Velie factories and is especially 
designed for use in four place planes. After 100 hr. of 
block testing the first engines were installed in various 
planes, including the Travel Air and Monocoach, the 
latter being a four-place cabin monoplane developed by 
Mono Aircraft, Inc., a subsidiary of Velie Motors Corp. 
The Monocach atained a high speed of 125 m.p.h. 

The L-9 is of conventional design, having five static ra- 
dial cylinders with all accessories and their drives in the 
rear. It develops 160 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. and 180 hp. at 
1,900 r.p.m. according to the manufacturer’s specifica- 
tions. The weight dry is 477 lb., which is 2.65 lb. per 
hp.* The overall diameter is 43 in. and the length in- 


Rear quarter view of the Velie L-9 showing the mounting 
of the Scintilla magnetos and the Stromberg carbureter. 

The Eclipse starter is also shown. 
eluding starter is 40 in. The length without starter is 37 
in. and the diameter of the mounting ring is 20)4 in. The 
fuel consumption is .55 lb. per hp. hr., or about 6.4 gal. 
per hr. and the oil consumption is .035 lb. per hp. hr. or 
approximately .7 gal. per hr. A bore of 4)4 in. and a 
stroke of 4)4 in. gives a piston displacement of 644 fin. in. 
The compression ratio is 5.2. 


Tests Completed on Three 
J-6 Series Wright Engines 

Price Reduction of $980 Declared on Present 
J-5 Whirlwind Model 


N. J- — Completion of the development of three new 
Whirlwind” models, designated as the J-6 series, and reduction of the price 
of the present J-5 engine, were announced recently by Charles L. Lawrance, 
president of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. By a five fold increase in plant 
facilities the company is enabled to increase production from 90 to 500 
engines a month and the resultant economies make it possible to reduce the 
price of the J-5 engine from $4,980 to $4,000, according to the announcement. 
Following a series of flight and block tests extending over a period of 18 
months the engines of the J-6 series are to be produced. One of these models, 
the 300 hp. Whirlwind, will be ready for distribution about January 1. It 
is expected that production will start on 

Tanner Air Livery Co. 
Formed on West Coast 


the 150 hp. J-6 in February, 1929. The re- 
mainding model, which develops 225 hp., 
will be put into production in May. These 
together with the 525 hp. Cyclone engine 
will complete the line of Wright aviation 
engines, according to Mr. Lawrance. The 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Forecasting 


approximately $3,200, 

The three new engines have man; 
changeable parts and differ only 
crankcase, camshaft and number of cylind- 
ers. They are all of the air cooled radial 
type and have standardized mounting rings. 




The 300 hp. 

developing its rated output 
the 225 hp. engine has seve 
develops its rated output 
and the smallest model ha 
and develops 150 hp. a 
Cylinders, pistons, connecting 
crankshafts in all three models arc inter- 
changeable. 

Accessories Moved to Rear 

Flight tests of the 300 hp. J-6 have sat- 
isfxed the Wright engineers that its per- 
formance will surpass in efficiency, de- 
pendability and economy the earlier Whirl- 
winds. It is lighter by 15 lb. than the J-5 
prototype. Removal of the valve actuat- 
ing mechanism, magnetoes and other ac- 
cessories from the front to the rear of the 
cylinders has made possible built-in ex- 
haust ring, nose cowling, and shutters for 
regulating the heat of the oil with varying 
atmospheric temperatures. 

These innovations have so reduced the 
head resistance that a test plane, first 


Livery of Los Angeles, has combined a 
ter- aerial taxiplanc system with the auto taxi 
the and passenger bus lines which this com- 
pany has operated for several years in 
Southern California. 

A new group known as the Tanner Air 
Livery Co. has been formed to operate the 
t 2,000 r.p.m.; aviation branch of the Tanner services, 
cylinders and Under the new scheme, the airplanes, 
t 2000 r.p.m. busses, and taxicabs of the Tanner organi- 
five cylinders zations will cooperate to transport passen- 
gers from point to point with the greatest 
possible speed. 

The Tanner Air Livery Co. has taken 
the Southern California distributorship 
for Stinson planes, and is conducting its 
flying operations with two Stinson cabin 
monoplanes operating from Clover Field, 
Santa Monica. Charles Downs and Eddie 
Merritt have been engaged as pilots. 

C. C. Tanner is president of the Tanner 
interests, C. H. Tanner is vice president, 
and D. N. Booher is secretary-treasurer. 


Moth Aircraft Chooses Site 

LOWELL, MASS.— The Moth Air- 
craft Corp., newly formed for manufac- 
■e of the British light plane in this cc 


powered by a 225 hp. J-5 and then by 'the ‘T. has finally chosen this city for the 

— hp. J-6, developed proportionately locat,on of faclor >'- , Though leases 

- - - - were reported drawn up for a portion of 

the Rauch & Lang plant at Williamansett, 
a reversal of decision was made at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 


Sign Carrier Advertises Oil 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— "Hoover • 
Smith — Mobiloil Leads” were the wor. 
carried by the Keystone Sign Carrier I 


Mahoney Offices Moved 


r New York City election night. This Corp. that the firm’s general offices have 


plane, with its long lower wing bearing 
advertising messages in neon tubing, is 
operated by Aerial Advertising, Inc. 


San Diego, Calif., t 
this city, and that all correspondence 
should be addressed to this point 


Plane Used in 

Insect Study 

WASHINGTON, D. C— Dis- 
semination of insects according 
to air currents and altitudes is 
being studied in the Rio Grande 
district by the Bureau of Entom- 
ology, which is employing air- 
planes with special traps fitted 
between the wings. Screens coated 
with a sticky substance are with- 
drawn, at various strata, from a 
box, exposed to the air, and then 
drawn into a second box bearing 
the insects encountered. A Stin- 
son-Detroiter and DH planes are 


Army Receiving Bids 
For Wright Engines 

DAYTON, O.— Scaled bids for the 
sale of a number of new and used 
Wright engines will b‘e received by the 
Field Service Section, Materiel Division, 
Air Corps, Wright Field here until 2 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, Decem- 
ber 4, 1928, at which time they will be 
opened in the presence of such bidders 
who desire to attend. Bids are to be 
made on special forms issued by the 
Division. 

The property to be sold consists of 
Wright engines, Models H, H-2, and 
H-3, water cooled eight cylinder, Vee 
type, rated at 300 hp. A few of the 
power plants offered are new; most of 
the engines, however, are used, repair- 
able engines which have been adjudged 
unserviceable for flying. They will be 
sold with the restriction that they will 
not hereafter be used for flying, the 
words "Not to be flown" having been 
stamped on the crankcase. It is believed 
that with proper overhaul they can b’e 
used satisfactorily in motor boats and 

Large quantities of spare parts for 
Wright engines, Models H, H-2, and 
H-3, which are interchangeable for each 
type of power plant, arc also offered. 


Charter Is Sought By 
Women’s Association 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Articles of 
incorporation have been filed for the 
Women’s Aeronautic Association of Cali- 
fornia, with the group organized to aero 
activity and dedicated to "safety in avia- 
tion.” Mrs. Ulysses Grant McQueen, trav- 
eler and lecturer of Beverly Hills, is 
founder and president of the association, 
which has 30 charter members. 

Mrs. Dora A. Stearns is vice-president, 
Mrs. Lena Pepperdine is treasurer, and 
Mrs. Edna Covert Plummer is secretary. 
Mrs. Helene D. Maddux, wife of the presi- 
dent of Maddux Air Lines, Mrs. Herbert 
L. Cornish, and Mrs. Beautrix Coghlan 
Prior arc directors. 
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Lieutenant Pond 
Tests Amphibian 


New Craft is Powered With 
Two 150 hp. Comet 
Engines 


DETROIT, MICIL— Test flights were 
conducted recently by Lieut. George R. 
Pond, U. S. Navy, Fleet Reserve, on a 
new type of metal amphibian designed to 
carry four passengers and pilot. Building 
of the plane was financed by a group of 
Detroit business men under the chairman- 
ship of Arlo A. Emery. The craft is 
an externally braced monoplane type 
powered with two 150 hp. Comet engines, 
and is to be known as the WC Amphibian. 

The plane was designed and built to the 
specifications of H. G. McCarroll, former 
secretary of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, Aviation Committee, and Lieuten- 
ant Pond, by a group of young engineers 
from the University of Detroit, under the 
supervision of Tom Towle, and including 
Carlcton Wolfe, Ralph Johnson and Wil- 
liam Perfield. Towle formerly was an en- 
gineer with the Airplane Division of the 
Ford Motor Co. 

The new amphibian has a wing span of 
52 ft., an overall length of 33 ft. and 
weighs 4,420 lb., fully loaded. The weight 
empty is 2,750 lbs. and the useful load, 
1,670 lb. It has a maximum speed at sea 
level of 115 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 
95 m.p.h. The landing speed is 45 m.p.h. 
The standard fuel capacity is to be 80 
gal. and the oil capacity, 10 gal. 

Alclad Used on Hull 

Riveted Alclad duralumin sheets are 
used in sheathing the hull which is of 
V bottom, single step design with spon- 
sons. Steel tube bracing is provided in 
the central portion of the hull and affords 
rigid attachment for landing gear fittings. 
The landing gear is raised and lowered by 
a positive worm gear system. The wing 
is of the continuous plywood box spar 
type supported and attached to the hull by 
streamline steel tubing. A Clark Y air- 
foil section is used. Center section struts 
are joined to the wing directly under the 
engine mounts which are constructed of 


California Pilots 
Lead in Number 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Cal- 
ifornia leads all states in number 
of pilots, according to a tabula- 
tion by the Aeronautics Branch. 
The West Coast states’s total is 
633— well ahead of New York, 
which places second with 347. 

Almost two-thirds of American 
aviators are located in 10 of the 
48 states. Besides California and 
New York, they arc: Illinois 216, 
Michigan 194, Pennsylvania 180, 
Ohio 180, Texas 176, District of 
Columbia 162, Missouri 150, and 
Virginia 105. 

Of the total 2,426 were trans- 
port licenses, 385 limited com- 
mercial, 63 industrial and 785 


welded steel tubing and arc placed above 
the wing. Gasoline tanks arc placed be- 
hind the engines in the nacelles. 

The cabin is entered from the for- 
ward deck through two doors and an 
emergency exit is provided at the rear 
of the cabin. Comfortable upholstered 
wicker chairs arc furnished and triplex 
glass windows extend the full length of 
the cabin. Dual control is provided in the 
pilots' compartment forward. A lavatory 
and baggage compartment are located 
abaft the cabin. The WC Amphibian will 
be produced by the Towle Marine Air- 
craft Engineering Co., of Detroit. 

Several endurance and distance flights 
are in contemplation during the ensuing 
months by Lieutenants Pond and McCar- 
roll, during which time further refine- 
ments will be made. It is said that the 
amphibian will be able to sustain flight on 
either of two engines and requires a mini- 
mum space to land on lakes, rivers or 
fields. 


Bennett to Give Night Course 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— Capt. George 
I-. Bennett, president of the Bennett Fly- 
ing School here, has completed arrange- 
ments for a course in night flying. Equip- 
ment necessary for the course has been 
purchased and classes will start soon. 


Bellanca Interests 
Sold by DuPont 

Reorganized Firm Plans In- 
creased Production 
of CH Planes 

NEWCASTLE, DEL.— The du Ponts, 
it is reported, have sold their interests 
in the Bellanca Aircraft Corp., and a 
reorganization of the firm has been ef- 
fected whereby about $2,000,000 is said 
to have been furnished by Bradford El- 
worth, J. H. Holmes & Company of New 
York, L, Sherman Adams of Boston, and 
E. H. Evans of Detroit. 

Improvement of the present plant lo- 
cated here, increased production of the 
Bellanca Model CH plane, calling for 
300 of this type of craft in 1929. De- 
velopment of new models, such as an 
amphibian, a twin-engined plane, and a 
tri-engined transport, is considered with 
the addition of the new capital. 

Giuseppe M. Bellanca is president of 
the corporation and Maj. Alfred D. 
Chandler, secretary. 

The members of the du Pont family 
and other Wilmington residents who were 
financially active in the establishment of 
the Delaware plant, and who have dis- 
posed of their holdings, are Frank V. du 
Pont, H. B. du Pont, Ernest du Pont, 
Irene E. du Pont, Pierre S. du Pont, A. 
Felix du Pont, S. Halleck du Pont, John 
Pratt, C T. Ludington and C. B. Holla- 

Aviation Stocks Rise 
And Club Buys Plane 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. — Arizona's ini- 
tial aero club, with headquarters at Koch 
Field here, has taken delivery on its first 
plane, a Hisso powered Eaglerock. Jim- 
mie Curran, club pilot and instructor, flew 
the plane in from the Colorado Springs 

To raise funds for the purpose, 14 mem- 
bers of the club paid in $150 each and a 
small additional sum was raised by a car- 

Whcn this amount proved scarcely half 
sufficient, the members courageously voted 
to take a “flier” in some hopeful looking 
air company stocks. Two such speculations, 
both successful, brought the assets to 
$4,100, the cost of plane and delivery ex- 


Cadets Start Advanced Work 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Eighty-five 
flying cadets were designated to start the 
advanced course of flying instruction at 
the Advance Flying School, Kelly Field, 
San Antonio, Tex., November 1. Of 
that total, 39 cadets graduated from the 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, San 
Antonio. The remaining 46 are from the 
Primary Flying School, March Field, 
Riverside, Calif. 



Nine Companies 
In Consolidation 

Universal Aviation Corf, to 
Render All Types of 
Service 


CHICAGO ILL Nine aviation com- 

SS&ttfiSS 

engaged in the operation of passenger, 


U. of M. Installs 
Welding Devices 

MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N.— 
More than 84,000 worth of 

connection with the course in 
aeronautical engineering at the 

been installed here. The appara- 
tus _will enable^ students to 


Aero Conference 
Delegates Named 

Orville Wright to Be Guest 
of Honor at Assem- 


WASHINGTON, D. G— A dclcgi 







has^designated^Orville Wright?°also a 
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tion over the Universal Air Lines and it 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — George Russel, 
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Zeppelin Finishes 
Trip to Germany 



Lakehur h s C t r at lT^A^Monday!' Oct£ 

’ ' 

airship was made in the British ( 

R-34 in 1919 between Roosevel 
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Start Work on 
Coffman Plant 


BBSS 


Weather Report 
Systems Devised 

New Arrangement to Be Tried 
on New York -Chi- 


10,000 






weather communications direct to the 
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velocity was as great as 88 m 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA-— Charles 


Martin Model 74 
To Be Modified 

Great Lakes Preparing to 
Adapt Plane to Com- 
mercial Use 


Paper Concern 
Buys Airplane 

PORT EDWARDS, WIS.— 
The Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 
of this city has established an avia- 
ton department, delivery having 
been taken on a new Ford tri- 

pany officials in sales promotion 
and forestry work. Capt. Leslie 
G. Mulzer, Air Corps Reserve, 
has been appointed aeronautical 


and designs of the Glen L. Marti 

Iowa Air Conference 

t£ii f ?o3 of P JI Ip J°{ t a Set for November 12 

is S' (TtSSJ 
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' So d 



Whitman Making 
Aircraft Fabrics 

New York City Finn Re- 
sumes Aeronautic 
Activities 

’*■ 5^“““ $ 

office, in Boston, - Philadelphia, and Chi- 
“ lh* intention oi the new notion to 
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"lately 90 per cent, of the airplane factories 




SUPS' 


California aircraft enginealre now'bBnE 
manufactured by the Aluminum Alloy 
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Name Smith to 


LAKEHURST, N. J.-Evercady Pres- 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Erie H. Smith 
Co. here. The appointment comes as part 


Graf Carried Many Letters 

683™s U ofmkirm^r wet trried' 

on the Graf Zeppelin in its return trip 
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Field Association 
To Hold Meeting 

National Organization to 
Confer During Chi- 
cago Show 

CHICAGO, ILL.— In order to discuss 
further business, the National Airport Ex- 



Night Course at Muller 
To Open November 18 


REVERE, MASS.— Old Colony Air- 

S'S.£^™£dSJ’;* , .T,h£ 

nance Chief John Polando, and E. F. 


TULSA, OKLA. — The D. H. O. Air 


Gets Instrument 
Testing Devices 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
The Pacific Scientific Co., Los 
Angeles, Southern California dis- 
tributor of Pioneer Instruments, 
reports that it has just installed 
very completejnstrument testing 

been purchased and is being used 



Report Incorporation 
Of Several Concerns 



Chicago Ready 
For Exhibitors 

Hangar Space, Fuel and Serv- 
ice to Be Provided 
at Airport 


CHICAGO, ILL.— All aircraft 



Embry-Riddle Starts 
Bureau for Air Talks 



WICHITA, KAN.— Two floors of a 
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Accident Causes 
Shown in Report 


Only 20 per cent, said to be 
Due to Power Plant 
Failure 



Utica Flying Service 
Named Stinson Agent 



A vision ^Inc.^Stinlon- Detroiter "dis- Lincoln Lines Starts can Alfui. which'' VfcgfeB. 

tributor in the State of New York, an- Expansion Program beL i cha?tered1 n °OWa 

EStS homa, with its headquarters at Tulsa 



planes, manufactured bv the Kreider-Reis- and Monocoupe airplanes, the 
ner Aircraft Co., Hagerstown, Md. °P«ates_ a large flying school 


en graded, rolled, and chemically treated offer a ground course at the Broken Bow 

'£ 3 i SE Lino.to-Pa*e "tU «. T„,» 

’ - the company Bureau of the State Chamber of C 


!,T¥ a 2^±i”E t JrJUJSt 


wa™nJof A S?'dUNfyrM n th1 r padfic°I^ Moedus Succeeds Iseman 


cxhibitcd™ a paci 0 fi U c r A^T^n^r^Ca'^nd appointed cor 
in preparing 


re^ W Je?v^hLV C ^ Hec- 

Two ROCKAWAY POINT. L. I.— Lieut L. toria, bearing the Sir George Hubert 

Plane A. Moedus, 


Trade Tips 


It Has Been Reported That— 
McAlestcr, Okla., is to vote during De- 


wmMM 


Hancock Buys 
Six Lockheeds 

SANTA MARIA, CALIF. — 
The Harry Sperl Aero Corp. of 
Los Angeles, California, distribu- 

Robin°planes, has announced 'the 


teviews 





Approve Formation of 
Standards Association 




stifi^i£^ssSTjrz 

ssafi'ffSESrJrs^ 


of Miami, Fla., is soon to take bids on the abandonment of the committee form of 

wesisseass& 

the engineer. tionby Uade associations in the direction 




■““j 

SHili 


Co.; L F. Loree, president 


SriSSS 9 S “STC. 



ercchtd^at sT' Louis" Mo^'ty^Tr'anscon- 


Air Line Corp. for a 100 by 120 ft. han- 


rcSetSII 

Electric Co! IncrSfidd!^. 11 ^^ 

tt/EStf"* Pr0Pe " er in,he 


tnined of^^xed* no’s!, 'adapted iTfronf of 




-Cliff Henderson, airports director for BOSTON, MASS.-Capt Robert F. was determining the resistance to motion 

^SU'S^“. 0 , m p ,£ 

i^tattser&e "" ‘ 

b " '*- ££,:xms i £ £ L5r 


the air stream. The coefficients given in 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Pitcairn Fields 
Linked by Radio 

New York- Atlanta Line Will 
Have Weather Sta- 
tion Chain 



Southwest Firm 
Starts Buildings 

WICHITA, KAN.— Work has 
been started on three new build- 

adjacent to the municipal airport. 

dubroom. It is 20 by 60 ft. An- 
other is to be a hangar of the 

third* wiU*serve as a'repair shop* 

"Ar 


Skyline Field Opened 
With Meet as Feature 


Night Schedule for 
Louisville-Cleveland 



the route will be completed. The night 
A. M.; leave Columbus 4:40 A. M.; leave 
‘ Northbound — Leave Louisville 6 P. M„ 
P. M.; and arrive at Cleveland 11:30 

XSSI’S™ 


Mexican Tour Ended 
By Crown B-3 Plane 

em,mi 

- e Crown was flown 1,200 



S£U! be* 


Those making the trip were G. Perez, 

iillilg 


Name Louisvi 

LOUISVILLE, K 


ANACORTES, WASH.— E d w a r d 


'mism 


AVIATION 


Appropriates $25,000 
For Hangar at Marcy 

UTICA, N. Y.— Twenty-five thousand 

of Utica To erect a^hang'ar'at Marcy Air- 
port, its municipal port. Construction will 
start at once. At the same time $5,000 
was made available for lighting the 75 
acres now being used as a landing field. 
When the airport is completed it will com- 
prise 350 acres. Refusal of : 


the 


n the i 


set holds up 
tc field. Condemnation proceedings have 

Field™ The' oldest is^hT'utiS 1 Flying 
E. Earl Taber, Utica, is president of the 

vereux, Jr., secretary. All are Uticans 

igssse 


Dennison Offers 
Cut Rate Flights 

ATLANTIC, MASS. — With a 
series of “special days” when half 
rates for flights are offered to cer- 
tain groups of persons, Dennison 

sands to its airport south of 
Boston. 

Parachute jumps, dead stick 
landing exhibitions, and flying 

corporation pilots and students. 
The special days held so far in- 


Local Firm Gets 
Portland Contract 

Other Improvements to 
Follow Completion 
of Lighting 

PORTLAND, ORE.— The contract has 
been let for installation of boundary and 
obstruction lights on the Port of Portland 
Airport. The job went to the Jaggar- 
*: Go. of Portland, whose bid of 


Harvard Club Raising 
Funds to Build Hangar 


ful rotating beacon. A lighted windcone, 
designed and built by the port, is already 

aid obstruction light con. 
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Nebraska Radio 
Bases Proposed 

Stations to be New Links 
in Nationwide 
Chain 

OMAHA, NEB.— Two radio stations 
may be built in Nebraska as part of a New 
York-Salt Lake City network to be built 
to assist air mail fliers, Frank Caldwell, 
superintendent of the Boeing Field at Fort 
Crook, has been informed. 

The Department of Commerce tentatively 
has located one station for the new chain 
at York, Neb., and another at Gothenburg. 
Neb., Mr. Caldwell said. The network, 
he understands, is to be put in use before 
the first of the year. 

The airways division of the Department 
of Commerce, which is establishing the sys- 
tem to promote flying safety and to pro- 
vide for reliability of schedules, is placing 
communication stations and beacons on the 
various air routes of the country. 

The first station on the trans-continental 
route is Hadley Field, N. J., Mr. Caldwell 
said, tests there had proved effectiveness of 
the new idea. 

A station at Bcllcfonte, Pa., is being used 
to guide planes in that vicinity, and a third 
station is located at Cleveland. It is 
planned to put a station at Goshen, Ind., 
which will guide the fliers as far as the 
Chicago beacon on a western trip. 

Beacon stations at Sterling, 111., and Des 
Moines, la., arc also planned. The pro- 
posed station at York would guide fliers 
from Lincoln to Lexington, Neb., and the 
one proposed for Gothenburg from Lexing- 
ton to North Platte. 

When the system is put into effect each 
airmail plane will carry a receiving set 

T. A. T. Stop at Grand Canyon 

GRAND CANYON, ARIZ-— This point 
has been scheduled as the regular breakfast 
stop in the 48-hr. air-rail service from 
New York to Los Angeles, now being ar- 
ranged by Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc., according to announcement here. The 
air legs of the cross-continent journey, 
late plans indicate, will extend from Colum- 
bus, O., to Dodge City, Kan., and from 
Las Vegas, N. M., to Los Angeles. In the 
former run, steps are to be made at St 
Louis and Kansas City and in the latter 
at Grand Canyon. 


O’Donnell School Alters Plant 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.— The O’Don- 
nell School of Aviation, operating at the 
municipal airport, is making alterations 
to its plant to cost $2,000. 


Austin Gets Pontiac Contract 

PONTIAC, MICH.— This city has let 

the contract for a 100 by 100 ft. hangar 
to The Austin Company, Cleveland, O. 


Utica-New York 
Taxi Announced 

UTICA, N. Y. — Inauguration 
of an areial taxi line between 
Marcy Airport, Utica’s municipal 
field, and New York City is an- 
nounced by Utica Flying Service, 
Inc. A Stinson-Detroiter Junior 
is to be operated over the route. 

The new service, it is said, will 
allow partaking of breakfrst in 
Utica, lunch and four hours for 
business appointments in New 
York City, and a return to Utica 
in ample time for dinner. A round 
trip fare of S60 is announced. 


San Gabriel to Lease 
145 Acre Field Tract 

SAN GABRIEL, CALIF.— This town 
has approved plans for leasing 145 acres 
of land for airport purposes to the Hall 
Engineering and Aircraft Construction 
Corporation, and the Pasadena Airport and 
Transportation Company, it has been an- 
nounced by C. M. Hackathornc, one of 
the financial backers of the project. 

The new airport will be dustlcss, of 
either turf or oiled surface, will serve the 
towns of Pasadena, Alhambra, and San 
Gabriel, and will be the home of the air- 
craft factory which is to be established by 
the Hall company. 

According to Hackathorne the first fac- 
tory unit will be approximately 100 by 200 
ft. in size. It is planned to build a tri- 
engine, all metal, 12-passengcr cabin mono- 
plane. as well as a smaller single engine 
monoplane of training type. 


Announce Boat-Plane Line 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Transportation by 
steamship and airplane from New York to 
Montreal, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, and Cleveland has now 
been arranged by the Hudson River Night 
Line, Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., and 
Colonial Western Airways, Inc. An- 
nouncement that this service was planned 
was made some months ago. 

Connection will be made at Albany upon 
the arrival of the Night Line boat from 
New York at 6 a. m. Through fare to 
Montreal is $38, exclusive of stateroom; 
Buffalo, $43, and Cleveland, $63. 


Survey Bulte-Spokane Route 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Studying the pos- 
sibility of a northern air mail and passen- 
ger route from Butte to Spokane, a Fokker 
Super-Universal monoplane, carrying two 
members of the National Parks Airways 
Co. of Salt Lake City, arrived at Felts 
Field, Spokane airport, recently. 

Heading the party was Alfred Frank, 
president of the company, and Felix 
Stcinlc, manager, with J. H. Rowe. Butte : 
Fred Sheriff. Helena, and the pilot, A. W. 
Stevenson of Great Falls. 


Coast Lighting Survey 
Soon to Be Completed 


ROSEBURG, ORE. — Completion of 
the survey for the lighting of the Portland- 
Roseburg section of the Pacific coast air- 
way is expected about the middle of 
November, according to J. L. Boggs, of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, who 
is formulating the report. The survey has 
been finished from Seattle to Portland and 
the second unit, from Portland to Rose- 
burg, is now complete except for final 
drawings in connection with the proposed 
beacons at Roseburg. 

The Government is placing 2,000.000 
candlepower revolving beacons at munici- 
pal and emergency landing fields each 30 
mi. through open country and at less 
distances in the rough districts. In lim- 
bered regions, intermediate lights, smaller 
in size than the revolving beacons, are 
spaced at intervals of three miles. 

Mr. Boggs, as soon as he completes 
the work in Roseburg, will start the sur- 
vey on the Roseburg-Redding, Calif., sec- 
tion. Beacons arc already installed be- 
tween Redding and San Francisco. In- 
stallation of the beacons will be completed 
by late Spring, it is expected. 


Prepare and Improve 
Airports in Michigan 

PONTIAC, MICH. — Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the Pontiac airport, with 
a modern brick and steel hangar 100 by 
100 ft. being erected and with the field 
being levelled off and runways con- 
structed. It is planned to have the air- 
port ready by November 15 and lighted 
by December 1. 

Bishop Field, new Flint, Mich., airport, 
is also to be ready for use by the middle 
of this month, and it is expected that com- 
plete lighting equipment will be installed 
by the first of the year. The field will 
have two runways, each 200 by 2,500 ft. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., a contract has 
been let for the construction of a beacon 
tower and for the lighting of the airport. 
The lights are expected to be ready for 
use in December. 


Ford Heads Boston Airport 

BOSTON, MASS. — Capt. Christopher 
W. Ford, assistant Corps Area Air Offi- 
cer, has been named Boston Airport 
commander, with Lieut. Joseph Wilson, 
recently transferred here from Mitchel 
Field, L. I., adjutant at the field. The 
command, which now goes to the rank- 
ing Air Corps officer on duty at the 
Boston Army base, has been held by 
First Lieut. Donald Duke since last 


Bans Dropping of Circulars 

OKLAHOMA, OICLA.— Dispersing of 
advertising matter from airplanes flying 
over this city has been banned by a new 
ordinance, E. M. Fry, city manager, an- 
nounces. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Runways Completed 
At Lulu Island Field 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA — Runways at Vancouver’s temporary 
landing field on Lulu Island have been 
completed, according to W. Brand- Young, 
assistant city engineer, and the new hangar 
is nearly complete. Arrangements arc 
also being made for the erection of a gas 
station to serve both planes and automo- 
biles. In this connection three of the oil 
companies operating in Vancouver have 
made offers. 

Further steps toward establishment of a 
permanent airport here are held up pending 
reccpit of a proposal from municipalities 
on the north shore of Burrard Inlet, re- 
garding a site east of the Second Narrows 
Bridge. With a proposal regarding an- 
other location at Sea Island already turned 
in, the two sites will shortly be considered 
at a meeting of the Greater Vancouver 
Joint Air Board. 


Plan to Move 
Zeppelin Plant 

FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, GER- 
MANY — According to reports 
here, Friedrichshafen will shortly 
cease to be the home of the Zep- 
pelins; for Herr Cusmann. direc- 
tor general of the Zeppelin con- 
struction works, plans to move 
the plant to Basel, Switzerland. 
The favorable position of Basel 
with regard to European air traf- 
fic and the existence of better 
atmospheric conditions at the 
Swiss location are said to be the 
reasons for the decision. Hangars 
of sufficient size to accommodate 
the largest dirigibles planned, are 
to be erected at the new base. 


Survey Shows Fields 


Inaugurate New Air 
Mail Service in Peru 

LIMA, PERU— Air mail service has 
been inaugurated between Talara and 
Lima and is available to American pa- 
trons of the American postal service, it 
is announced. The mail service is avail- 
able for letters dispatched on vessels 
sailing from New York November 22 
and every second Thursday thereafter. 

The air mail fee, in addition to the or- 
dinary postage or registration fee, or 
both, will be 25 cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof. Both the postage 
and air mail fee (as well as the registry 
fee in the case of registered letters) 
must be fully prepaid with United States 
stamps. 

Articles to be dispatched by this route 
must be clearly marked “Service Aero" 
in the left-hand bottom corner of the 
address side of the envelope or wrap- 


New Airport Opened 
Near London, Ontario 

LONDON, ONTARIO— An airport, 
composed of 65 acres of drained, leveled, 
and rolled land, has been opened five miles 
from this city. The field has four run- 
ways. three 3,000 ft. and one 1,200 ft. in 
length. The hangar will house six planes, 
and facilities for light repair work have 
been provided together with stores of oil 
and fuel and a rest room for pilots. The 
airport has been wired for night lighting 
equipment, but at this writing the lamps 
have not yet been installed. 

A part of the ceremony in connection 
with the opening of the field was the dis- 
patch of the first air mail from London. 
About 450 lb. of mail matter was carried 
to Hamilton and Toronto in this initial 


Winter Service on Dutch Line 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND— Decision 
has been reached by the Royal Air Trans- 
portation CO. of the Hague to operate its 
services between Amsterdam and Malmo, 
Sweden, during the Winter on a schedule 
calling for daily flights. Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and Copenhagen, Denmark, are stops 


Club Planned in Hong Kong 


In Australia Total 80 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA— That Aus- 
tralia has a total of 80 airports, is shown 
in a recent survey, and with requests for 
23 new fields approved by the Common- 
wealth Government, this country will 
shortly have a total of 103. The technical 
staff of the Airport Section, Civil Aviation 
Branch of the Department of Defence, is 
now hard at work coping with the public 
demand for additional facilities. 

Western Australia leads in number of 
airports with 23 fields, while New South 
Wales is second with 16. Besides these, 
there arc 97 emergency landing fields. 


Plan France-Argentina Line 


PARIS. FRANCE— Approval was re- 
cently given by the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies for an appropria- 
tion of $160,000 to be used in establishing 
a combined air and steamer transport line 
between France and Argentina. 


British Urged to Build Fields 


LONDON, ENGLAND— The British 
Air Ministry has sent circulars to the 
principal cities and towns of England, 
urging the establishment of airports. 



HONG KONG. CHINA— Twenty-one 
persons have banded together here to form 
a flying club. It is planned to have an 
initial capital sufficient to provide for a 
hangar of six plane capacity, two DH 
Moth planes, and one spare Cirrus engine. 


Flight Lieut. D’Arcy Greig, flying a Napier powered Supentmrinc S.5. was officially 
timed at 319.57 m.p.h. at Calslwt, England, November 4 ; but since the F. A. I. rules that 
a new mark must surpass the old by 5 m.p.h., the speed of 318.62 m.p.h., established by 
Major de Bernardi. will stand. The Flight Lieutenant, shown here preparing for a test 
flight, teas recently informally timed nt 345 m.p.h. when he dived from an altitude 700 
ft. higher than regulations permit. 
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Mesker Hangars 

HANGARS OF standardized design, employing the 
“Bowstring" steel roof trusses developed by George L. 
Mesker & Co., Evansville, Ind., are now being manufac- 
tured by the company. The firm also makes hangars and 
hangar structures to meet individual requirements. Where 
only the structure is furnished, brick or tile walls can be 
built and wood rafters and decking supplied in place of 
the metal siding or roofing. Ceilings can be placed on the 
bottom of the trusses for insulation to simplify heating. 

The structural steel framework is designed according to 
the specifications of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction and conforms with the various state and muni- 



Front quarter view of a M esker hangar showing arc roof- 
ing, glased doors and metal roofing and siding. 


cipal building codes. The arc roofing used on these hang- 
ars is also a development of the company and consists of 
formed copper roof bearing sheets curved in machines to 
suit the shape of the roof. The steel channel purlins 
which support the roofing are spaced 4 ft. apart. End 
laps are made with packing slips to seal the joints. Inter- 
locking galvanized steel siding with beads on centers of 
about 3 in. and a stiff lock joint is used in the construc- 
tion. Erection is easily accomplished by attaching the 
siding to steel girders. 

Two types of doors can be furnished for these hangars. 
One type is made to roll around the corner suspended 
from a heavy track. The doors have heavy steel frames 
with steel sash and glass in the upper portion and are filled 
with interlocking galvanized siding. They are hinged to- 
gether in pairs. Bottom guides and bolts keep them in 
fixed position when closed. Large doors hung on ball 
bearing hangers to slide on a straight track to a position 
beyond the side of the building also can be furnished. 
The track is attached to the trusses with adjustable hang- 
ers to allow for the camber in the bottom chords of the 

The company has been engaged in the manufacture of 
sheet metal building material and structural steel for a 
number of years. 

Duplate Safety Glass 

COOPERATION BETWEEN the du Pont Viscoloid 
Co. and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has resulted in 
the development of “Duplate” non shatterable safety glass 
and in the formation of the Pittsburgh Safety Glass Co., 
which is owned jointly by these two interests. This 
product is now being manufactured at the Creighton, 
Pa., plant of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and distrib- 
uted through the established sales organizations of the 
■company. A higher rate of production will become effec- 
tive as soon as the plant of the newly formed company 
at Creighton is completed. 

Duplate is made by combining two sheets of plate glass 
with one of Pyralin, the latter being placed between the 


sheets of plate glass and the three layers being cemented 
together securely by means of special equipment and the 
application of heat and hydraulic pressure. A special 
quality of Pyralin is used in the process to obtain a 
finished product having the required clarity and other 
physical properties. 

In the course of research to determine whether or not 
the product would withstand climatic and other candi- 
tions, exposure tests were conducted in many parts of 
the country as well as in the laboratories of the company 
where outside conditions were approximated by artificial 
means. In this manner the composition of the glass and 
Pyralin as well as the method used to cement them to- 
gether were developed. 

In order to keep the thickness of the finished product 
within practical limits, a process was developed making 
it possible to manufacture polished plate glass % in. or 
less in thickness. After careful examination for defects 
two sheets of the thin plate glass are cleaned thoroughly 
and one surface of each is sprayed with the binding 
material. A thoroughly cleaned sheet of Pyralin is then 
placed between the two and the heat and pressure are 
applied. The finished product does not exceed 9/16 in. 
in thickness. 


Micarta Tail Wheels 

WITH THE increasing use of brakes on airplanes, a 
number of manufacturers are fitting their planes with tail 
wheels instead of the familiar skids. A complete line 
of micarta tail wheels is included in the products of the 



A Westinghouse Micarta tail wheel installed in the un- 
covered fuselage of a Ryan Brougham. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

In the course of a series of load tests at the Westing- 
house plant, one of these wheels was subjected to a 
vertical pressure of 20,000 lb. on the axle before the hub 
gave way. The web of the wheel was uninjured, the 
bending of the axle having caused the hub to fracture. 
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CP Pneumatic Riveter 

RIVETING IN the manufacture of airplanes and 
light sheet metal products can easily be handled by one man 
using the squeeze riveter recently developed by the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., which has general offices at 6 
East 44th St., New York and sales and service branches 
in many cities throughout the world. This tool is light, 
compact and helpful in speeding up production. 

The squeeze riveter is made in two sizes. The No. 1 
CP, which weighs eight pounds, is suitable for use with 
steel rivets up to ’/s in., duralumin rivets to 5/32 in. and 



No. 2 CP squeese riveter with metal 
guard removed. 

aluminum rivets to 3/16 in. in diameter. The No. 2 CP 
weighs 16 % lb. and is designed for use with steel rivets 
up to 3/16 in., duralumin rivets to 5/16 in. and aluminum 
rivets to % in. A wide variety of interchangeable yokes 
can be furnished to meet any requirement within the 
capacity of the machine. This feature not only saves 
time but permits the use of the same machine for a wide 
variety of work. Moving parts are completely covered 
by a metal guard. 


Stanley Electric Drills 

TEN PORTABLE drills are now included in the prod- 
ucts of the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. The 
drills are well balanced and all parts are readily accessible 
for lubrication. 

They are of various sizes ranging from 12 to 17% in. 
in length and weighing from 6% to 20% lb. The small- 
est, No. 141, has a capacity of % in. in steel and % in. in 
wood and the largest, No 781, has a capacity of % in. in 
steel and 2 in. in wood. Six of the drills are made to 
operate on 32, 110, 150, 220 and 250 volts and the remain- 
ing four are not available for 32 volt systems. 

An ample supply of air for cooling is drawn into the 
frame at the rear of the drill by means of a fan mounted 
on the armature shaft. The air cools the brushes and 
commutator and by means of baffles passes between the 
armature and field winding and out through holes in the 
casing. Gears are made of special alloy steel and are 
heat treated. They run in grease in leakproof and dust- 
proof housings. In all but one of the models the armature 
shaft is mounted on two ball bearings and radial ball 
thrust bearings are used in addition to long bronze sleeves 
on the chuck spindles. ....... 

Three jaw chucks of the heavy duty type fitted to the 
ground spindles, are used on all the drills. 


Electric Valve Refacer 

A NEW electric valve refacer has been placed on the 
market by the Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 
This device has a capacity for a wide range of valve 
stems and angles and also can be used in sharpening cut- 
ters grinding rocker arms and for other purposes. It has 
capacity of 5/16 in. to % in. valve stem diameters and a 
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universal head which can be set at any angle and dow- 
elled for quick adjustment to the more popular angles. 

The motor is of the split phase, constant speed, high 
torque type and has an output of J4 hp. at 1750 r.p.m. 
The wheel head is designed in such a way that a quill 
replaces the old sliding ways and is mounted in an ad- 
justable housing, sealed from dust and automatically com- 
pensating for wear. 

Standard equipment includes a cutter grinding attach- 
ment for 30 and 45 deg. cutters, a combination diamond 
dresser and vee block, dust pan, grinding wheel and 
double grip collet. A universal rocker arm grinding at- 
tachment and a universal cutter grinding attachment for 
15 deg. to 75 deg. cutters, can be furnished as extra 
equipment. 


Whirlwind Parts Catalogue 

THE REPLACEMENT parts for J-5 "Whirlwind” 
engines, stocked by the Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., are now completely listed in a recently pub- 
lished catalogue which will be sent to Whirlwind owners 
on receipt of application including serial numbers, by the 
company. The catalogue describes briefly the various 
parts and indicates those which are interchangeable. It 
also contains general information regarding the methods 
to be used in ordering parts. 


Clum Switch 

A COMBINATION lighting and ignition switch for 
airplanes is now being produced bjt the Clum Manufac- 
turing Co., 425 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. This 
switch is designed for use on planes equipped with two 
magnetos and turns all lights on or off at the same time. 
It is constructed of bakelite and phospher bronze and 
designed to withstand vibration and weather conditions. 

The switch can be mounted on the instrument board by 
drilling a hole 2% in. in diameter. 

Marking Our Airports 
and Airways 

(Continued from page 1483) 

method, and although the spaces between the units are 
very obvious when seen close at hand, yet to the airman 
the letters stand out with great clarity as can be proved 
by holding the illustration at arm’s length and viewing the 
word from that distance. 

Each airport should be marked by a chrome yellow 
circle at least 100 ft. in dimension as shown in Fig. 4. 
The band of the circle should be at least four feet in 
width and no lettering, or other device, should be placed 
within the circle, as it tends to produce confusion. 

The approaches to an airport should be marked in at 
least four directions, and in practice it is found that these 
markers should be within a five mile radius of the airport. 

Fig. 5 shows the standard airport pointer of the first 
class, and, of course, the additional information of the 
name of the airport can be added. 

Fig. 6 shows the accepted marking of an emergency 
field, and Fig. 7 shows the emergency field pointer which 
is distinguished from the first-class field pointer by the 
cross instead of the bar in the sign. 

For seaplane anchorages, the anchor as shown in Fig. 
8 is used, the location of same being indicated by the sea- 
plane anchorage pointer as shown in Fig. 9. 

The question of distances in miles is taken care of by 
the adoption of what is known as the “French card sys- 
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LAC-KARD CABLE 
IS CORONA PROOF 

T HE unusually severe service 
imposed upon ignition cable 
by modern high compression air- 
plane engines demands a new type 
of cable — one that will withstand 
corona as well as oil fumes, mois- 
ture, and vibration. 

Corona is a static electrical dis- 
charge present in all high tension 
systems. It releases free ozone 
from the air which attacks plain 
rubber insulated cable and very 
shortly impairs the dielectric 
strength of the insulation, result- 
ing in a weak and delayed spark 
with consequent loss of power in 
the engine. 

Packard Lac-kard Cable is the 
answer to this demand. The 
high quality rubber insulation in 
Packard Lac-kard Cable is pro- 
tected by a stout braid which in 
turn is hermetically sealed by 
multiple coats of special pyroxy- 
lin lacquer. It is corona proof. 

Write for samples and complete 
information 
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tem” in which unit signs are placed in relation to the 
arrowhead as shown in Fig. 10. 

In this figure, the two blocks on each side of the arrow 
indicate that the objective to which the attention of the 
airman is directed is 22 mi. away. This system obviates 
the use of roman numerals which, in actual practice, have 





Fig. 7. An emergency landing field pointer. Fig. 8 
shows a seaplane anchorage marker, while Fig. 9 illus- 
trates a seaplane anchorage pointer. 

proved unsatisfactory, as numbers such as "3” and “8” 
tend to cause confusion when viewed under poor condi- 
tions of visibility. 

As far as weather condition signs on the airprrt are 
concerned, the use of the wind indicator is required by 
the airport rating regulations, and such an indicator must 
be suitably illuminated at night. The work of weather 
indicating, however, will not long remain in this primitive 
state, as there are many other meteorological conditions 
of equal or greater importance to the aviator. The day 
is not far distant when every airport which aspires to a 
rating of first class will be required to equip and maintain 
a weather device under the direction of the control house, 
which will display the latest information at hand as to the 
weather conditions in the surrounding country to the 
airman above. This can conveniently be constructed in 
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Fig. 10. This shows a marker giving the distance to a 
certain point through the use of the "French card system.’’ 

the form of an arrow of sufficient size to be visible at a 
distance, and so disposed to the indicated compass points 
as to give warning of any threatened danger from any 
direction. For instance, this arrow may point to the 
northeast with a red colored arrow when excessive wind 
is expected from that point of the compass, and the 
color of the arrow may change with the nature of the 
threatened danger, as, for example, a green arrow may 
indicate snow and a blue arrow sleet. 

Again, the need of communicating with the airman is 
often urgent, and any convenient form of units may be 
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< dloe old order changes— 

and VALSPAR sets the pace! 

AVIATION history moves speedily. Gone already is 
x\. the day of the “boxy”, square-rigged biplane 
that pioneered the airways, it seems, only yesterday . . . 

Now, fleet-winged giants drone overhead- . . the 
Lindberghs, the Byrds, the Chamberlins . . . coaxing their 
Whirlwinds to new glory and . . . accomplishment. 

And with them, setting the pace, is . . . VALSPAR! 

Today, as in the day of Orville Wright, Valspar stands 
supreme. Supreme for its durability, waterproofness, 
protection from vibration, weather, oil and gasoline. 

Valspar and the modern all-lacquer finish, Nitro- 
Valspar, are supreme also for beauty and color! Those 
beautiful color effects which are becoming so increas- 
ingly popular are created with Nitro-Valspar. 

As usual Valspar anticipates the trend of the times 
and is ready with COLOR and a Color Service that 
helps solve your finishing problems. 



Valentine & Company 

386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 

W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


THANK YOU to 
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^ SENIOR 
AIRSEDAN 



EIGHT PLACE— DUAL CONTROL 



Specifications 

5,000 lbs. 
it ft 

W.ng Spin 


T,o< Am 


162 sq. ft. 




Useful Load 


>.000 lbs. 

Seating Capacity 

> Pilots, 6 

Passengers 

Performance 









Power Plant 







.140 gals. 



Starter; Brakes; Met 

Equipment 


Navigation Lights; 

Tachometer; Altimeter; Clock; 

Fire Ea- 

tinguisher; Fuel, O 

ii Pressure, and Oil Temperature 


Air Corps throttles 

; Strainer and Fuel Valve; Eahat 

list Mani- 


fold; Cabin Heaton. 

Price, $18,500 

Flyaway our Field, Marysville, Mich. 

Buhl Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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so disposed on the ground as to show by day and by 
night, the characteristic forms of the letters in the radio 
or telegraph code. With such a signal device under the 
control of a suitable contact mechanism in the control 
house, or the administration building, any desired mes- 
sage niay be spelled out to the airman without necessitat- 
ing his landing to receive it. 

It will be obvious from the foregoing remarks that 
the whole question of airway marking and signalling is 
one worthy of the best thought of the engineer, and the 
director of an airport will find it profitable, as well as 
advisable, from an efficiency point of view to see that his 
field is equipped with the ultimate in signal and marking 
devices. 


The Velie Model L-9 

(Continued from page 1487) 

are fitted with four J4 in. Perfect Circle compression 
rings and one !/s in. oil scraper ring. The piston pins 
are full floating bearing directly on the aluminum alloy 
of the piston head while operating in the bronze bushing 
of the connecting rod. The single piece master rod is 
of the big end type spun with babbitt to provide a bear- 
ing for the crank pin. The eight articulated rods are con- 
nected to the wrist pins which are bronze bushed, oil 
being carried to all bearings under pressure. 

To permit assembly with the master rod a split type 
crankshaft is used. It is of the single throw counterbal- 
anced type and is made hollow throughout its length pro- 
viding oil distribution. The propeller shaft is integral 
with the front or load end which also includes the crank 
pin and is mounted on two S R B ball bearings, the for- 
ward one taking the thrust as well as the radial load. 



The crankshaft assembly of the Velie L-9, showing the 
gears, cam rings, bearings and propeller shaft. 


The crank pin is carried completely through the rear sec- 
tion and the two parts are held together by a bolt and 
two pins. The rear section is supported by another S R B 
ball bearing. The propeller hub, which is standard equip- 
ment, is located by means of a keyway in the tapered 
shaft. 

Bolted to the crankcase, which is a one piece aluminum 
alloy casting, is a section that contains valve tappet guides, 
front main bearings and cams. A spur gear on the front 
section of the crankshaft drives the double track cam. 
The cam rings are one piece steel forgings with internal 
gears and are assembled on an aluminum alloy hub. Each 
cam ring has four lobes and runs at one-eighth engine 

As previously mentioned, all accessory drives are 
grouped at the rear of the engine and are readily accessible. 
The lubricating system includes one pressure pump and 
a double scavenger pump, so that the engine can be kept 
free of excess oil at all times. The pressure pump forces 
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TThe enterprise of “Lorraine” is 
an assurance of constant pro- 
gress toward more pow- 
erful and more 
reliable air- 
craft. 



More than 
5,000 engines are 
in service throughout 
the world. They have been 
fitted to all the different types 
of planes and have established 
' themselves through their remarkable 
reliability. In actual use they have more than 
equalled the remarkable successes which they 
have had in the brilliant long distance flights of the 
past few years. 



) L O R R A 

N E 

/ Seine et Oise, France 



THANK YOU h 
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The New Johnston _ 

AIRSPEED 

INDICATOR 



oil directly through the hollow crankshaft to the working 
parts of the engine. The sump consists of a jacket sur- 
rounding the intake manifold passages and, in addition 
to draining the oil, serves as a heater for the incoming 
fuel mixture. Oil collecting in the sump is drawn up by 
one of the scavenger pumps and delivered to the external 
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Sole North America distributors 
for the PHYLAX AUTOMATIC 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER for 


Command-Aire, Inc. 

Little Rock 




Masterpiece 

of Man’s Birds! 

% 

Command-Aire 


Proved Performance 
Distinctive Design 

Finery Finish 
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Better 


Hangars 

W HY not do it now? Build better 
buildings! You will eventually have 
to have better buildings, fireproof buildings, 
of modern construction. The visiting pilot 
or air passenger is the greatest advertise- 
ment for good or evil that visits your plant, 
your flying field, or your hangars. Impres- 
sions made on these people ofttimes consti- 
tute the clinching argument for or against 

Aviation buildings will have to be built 
better and more substantially. Ask your 
insurance man. He will give you some 
rather startling information. Good hangars 
of brick and steel or all steel with Kinnear 
Hangar Doors will secure for you the low- 
est insurance rate. 

Build a good hangar, equip it with the 
best and you will have taken care of every- 
thing in the first cost. There never was a 
better time for building good aviation build- 
ings than right now. The cost of mainte- 
nance on cheap buildings poorly equipped 
is too great. Look to the future, compare 
the costs, and the figures will show that it 
is more economical to build a good hangar 
with good doors, than it is to build “some- 
thing that will do,” and load yourself with 
an unbalanced upkeep. 

It is good practice and good business to 
build a better building and eliminate costly 
upkeep. The constant drain of upkeep on 
operating capital has meant more than one 
business failure. 

Better airports, better buildings, Kinnear 

The Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 

MAKERS OF KINNEAR AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS 

General Offices: 

5 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


District Offices in: 

BOSTON _ NEW ORLEANS 
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Airmaster Monoplanes 

( Continued from page 1486) 

min channel. Two gasoline tanks, each having a capacity 
of 25 gal., are placed in the bays adjacent to the fuselage. 
Ailerons are of welded steel tube construction, hinged to 
triple braced sub-spars, and extend through approximately 
one-half of the semi span. The entire structure is linoiled 
and covered with Grade A fabric sewed through the 
length of each rib. The wing is domed over the cabin to 
enhance the exterior appearance. 

The Clark Y airfoil section is used in the wing and 
in the streamline of the external wing struts, which are 


A wing nearing completion in the shops of the Ohio Aero 
Manufacturing Corp., Youngstown, O. 

faired with Balsa wood and covered with fabric. This 
contributes to the lift of the wings. The rear strut on 
each side is adjustable. 

As in the majority of new production planes the fuse- 
lage is constructed of welded steel tubing and is built in 
the form of a Warren truss. No wire bracing is em- 
ployed in the fuselage structure, which, when completed, 
is faired with balsa, linoiled and covered with fabric. 

Doors in each side of the fuselage afford access to the 
cabin, which is upholstered in a harmonizing color and 
comfortably furnished. Wicker seats are provided and, in 
the Youngster model, passenger and pilot sit side by side. 
In the Airmaster mode! the pilot’s seat is in the center 
of the cabin and in front of the two passengers’ seats 
located in the after part of the cabin. Ample baggage 
space is provided and the side windows of shatter-proof 
glass are so designed that they can be opened and closed 
easily. Unusually good visibility is provided from the 
pilot’s position. 

Instrument Panel Indirectly Lighted 

All instruments required by the Department of Com- 
merce are included in the panel, which is indirectly lighted 
and conveniently placed. While dual controls are not 
furnished as standard equipment, provision has been made 
for their installation in either model. The rudder is con- 
trolled by foot pedals and, like the other control surfaces, 
is actuated by extra flexible cable. The control system 
has been designed to afford unusual ease of manipulation 
and all vital parts may be reached by zippers in the fabric 
covering. The wing is wired for navigation lights. 

Landing gear is of the divided axle type and has a 
tread of 7 ft. 3 in. Part of the landing load is transmitted: 

nticniao AVIATION 
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You Reach the Buyers with Your 
Chicago Show Exhibit 

Write, Phone or Wire for Space Today 

You’ll meet the leaders of the Aeronautical Industry — you’ll familiarize yourself 
with everything that is new and worth knowing about in connection with aero- 
nautical activities of the world — 

But above all, the Chicago Show promises to mark the beginning of your industry’s 
greatest buying periods. Don’t let anything delay your exhibit. 

International 
Aeronautical Exposition 

Chicago Coliseum, December 1 to 9 

under the auspices of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 

Every man and firm connected with Ameri ca’s youngest, but fastest growing industry 
should be represented in this great exposition devoted exclusively to aeronautical 
progress. Practically everybody of prom inence connected with aeronautics will be 
there. The Buyers will be there to see wh at you have to offer. 

Write today. We shall be glad to send floor space diagrams showing booth sizes, 
locations and arrangements by return mai 1. Simply address 


AERONAUTICAL EXPOSITION CORPORATION 

300 Madison Avenue, New York City 



THANK YOU for meulimmo AVIATION 
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AIRCRAFT HANDBOOK 

By Fred H. Colvin 
and Henry F. Colvin 



FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Novi 


AVIATION 


to the upper longeron through struts connecting the lon- 
geron with the wing struts at the point of attachment of 
the landing gear compression struts. A universal joint 
is used at the longeron. Wrapped shock absorber cords 
are used in the compression members. The tail skid is a 
spring lever braced against the tail post. 

A conventional type of engine mounting is used and 
all parts of the power plant are accessible by removing 
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A rear quarter view of the first "Youngster,” two pas- 
senger cabin monoplane. This plane is powered with an 
SO hp. Anzani engine. 


the cowling. Gasoline lines are fitted with petcocks 
placed with easy reach of the pilot. 

The specifications as furnished by the manufacturer 
are as follows: 

Length overall 21 ft. 

Height overall 7 ft. 1 in. 

Wing span 32 ft. 9 in. 

Chord S ft. 

Airfoil section Clark Y 

Wing area 160 sq. ft. 

Area of ailerons 16 sq. ft. 

Area of stabilizer 20 sq. ft. 

Area of elevators 12 sq. ft. 

Area of fin 2.34 sq. ft. 

Area of rudder 5.9 sq. ft. 

Weight empty (Youngster) 750 lb. 

Cross weight (Youngster) 1,300 lb. 

Weight empty (Airmaster) 850 lb. 

Gross weight (Airmaster) 1,500 lb. 

Power plant (Youngster) Le Blond 60 

Power plant (Airmaster) Le Blond 90 

Performance (Youngster) : 

High speed at sea level (full load) 135 m.p.h. 

Cruising speed 94 m.p.h. 

Landing speed 42 m.p.h. 

Climb at sea level 500 ft. in per min. 

Service ceiling 8,000 ft. 

Range at cruising speed 350 mi. 

Dressing Up Aviation 

( Continued from page 1485) 


My friend paused for a moment and I broke in with 
a question. 

“Surely they aren’t all that way?” I inquired. "In the 
larger cities they usually attempt to be more business- 
like.” 

“Some are better than that,” he admitted. “At one stop 
I saw a plane loaded systematically, while the uniformed 
pilot and his assistant sat in their compartment waiting 
for the. signal to go. Their orders and weather reports 
were given to them before they climbed into the plane, 
and there was no yelling and unnecessary confusion at 
the last moment. Incidentally, .the engines had been 
I warmed up and the plane was ready to go when it ar- 
| rived at the loading point. The passengers on that par- 
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How To Use Aviation Insurance Protection 
Economically and Advantageously” 


Insurance 

Protection 

Available 

$1,000,000 per aircraft 


. . . . 1 


in aviation and 
our staff of < 
long training i 


! title of our new brochure 
. service founded on 20 cons 
iupported by our corps of highly q 
ecutives, each one of broad prac 


Ask us for 
alified aeronautical ei 


? seres 


GOOD SERVICE COUNTS 

More aviation claims paid by our organization than by all other organizations 
throughout the world. 

Lowest Rates-Broadest C overage-Highest Indemnities-Quickest Service 

Governments, Boeing Air Transport? Pacific Air Transport. Colonial ?A ir ^rairtport! Ccrionfal "western* 
Airways, National Air Transport, Western Air Express, Robertson Aircraft Corp., Colorado Airwaya, 
Northwest Airways, Walter T. Varney, Inc., Southern Dustins Co.. Philadelphia Rapid Transit. Stout 

•Mdo^.^Oias. Roler^roduMioga^Ca---* 1 -- f- — - 


An Open Market 

mm 



BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc.,Gra< 

riling Agents for All- 


20 YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN AVIATION 


Prominent Pilots 
recommend 



AE ROTOCS 


Eddie Stinson, Ray Col- 
lins, W. A. Mara, Speed 
Holman and many other 
famous aviators use and 
recommend Gordon 
Aerotogs. 

The Gordon Aerotog trade-mark assures you 
of the finest in aviation clothing. Tailored 
by experts. Carefully finished in every 
detail. Fully guaranteed. Warm, comfort- 
able flying suits — cut full and roomy. Fur- 
lined leather coats and jackets. Fur, leather 
and cloth helmets, gloves and mittens. 

Ask your regular dealer about Gordon Aero- 
togs. If he cannot supply you, write to us. 
GORDON & FERGUSON, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 



Plane Talk 

Since its inception 
eighteen months ago 


AQUATITE 

WATERPROOF PLYWOOD 

has been used in over 

80 per cent 

• of the U.S. Government’s 
requirements for Army 
and Navy planes 

CRESCENT PANEL CO. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Write for 
Free 'Booklet 

“Commerce of the Air 
and Your City” 

The Shaw System of surveying, 
designing and constructing modern 
airports provides a complete service 
backed by twenty years experience. 


B. RUSSELL SHAW CO. 




stage where they can place their pilots in uniform and 
spend money primarily to impress the public with their 
systematic operations, but there are many things which 


! 



A front quarter view of the new Buhl "Special Airsedan," 
powered with a Wright “Whirlwind" engine. 


can be done at little or no expense. Planes certainly 
should be repaired and made ready for flight out of sight 
of the patrons, and delays in taking off after the passen- 
gers are aboard should be completely eliminated. At the 
larger airports, waiting rooms should be made comfort- 
able, so that passengers will be glad to remain inside 
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1 1928... The Banner Year 

T'vUR.ING 1928 more airplanes will 
LJbe sold than ever before — but the 
dealer who sells the most, must have a { 

plane that has proven itself not only the 1 

most airworthy, but the most popular in 
the public mind. 

The answer is— THE SWALLOW— 
America’s Pioneer Commercial airplane. [ 

Its performance record is unequalled. 


Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 

mmmm 

™T"3“ d ™'“ 

Write or wire us today for full par- 
ticulars about the Swallow Dealer's 
Franchise. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


II 
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«TITA KM Kir. 

w i i rKiii i w Cr ^ 

AcXXdtaZ* 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dopc-pnxrf paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 

Small express shipments made same day order is re- 
ceived. Our complete planing mill can run special 
sizes quick. 

YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 
240 Wing Building Youngstown, Ohio 


Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union Coanty, New Jertey 




BURGESS 2SSSS 


MORE 

Flashlight, Radio, Ignition 


Summerill Tubing 

and jor low voltage lighting 
^z'ncn UllffUlliiilniBlIllllWIi. Uniformity insured by 


can now be obtained 



The addition to the aircraft unit 

Bllill ?“= 


was put in operation this month. 

,cry is n ° i in u " c - 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

IUUI1III pi BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO.. (Philadelphia Dist.) PA. 
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MACWHYTE 

Safe Lock Terminals forTie Rods 


Made by 

Macwhyte Company, 2905 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Makers 
of Streamline and Round Tic Rads. 


In the NATIONAL AIR RACES, September, 1928, 

B. G. MICA SPARK PLUGS 

again showed their absolute 

Reliability of Performance 

The Transcontinental Races Classes 
2nd and 3rd places. 

All the Closed Course Events with 
air-cooled Whirlwind and Wasp 
engines. 

11 out of 11 — 1st place 
11 out of 11 — 2nd place 
8 out of 9 — 3rd place 
The Mitchell Trophy Race Curtiss 
D-12 engines — 1st and 2nd places. 

The Mason M. Patrick Trophy 
Race Curtiss D-12 engines — 1st, 

2nd and 3rd places. 

ALL WHIRLWIND, WASPS AND 
HORNETS IN THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL NON-STOP RACE WERE 
EQUIPPED WITH B. G. MICA SPARK 
PLUGS. 



Corporation 


: WEST S2nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the present closed car is an example of luxury and com- 
fort. There is little doubt that the influence exerted by 
women will be noted in airplane finishing and decoration 
within the next few years and that “dressing up avia- 
tion” will be the order of the day. 

The California Aircraft 
Operators’ Association 

( Continued from page 1484) 

In dealing with flying operations, an attempt is to be 
made to sell this modern method of rapid transportation 
to the public by supplying the utmost in service. This 
will be accomplished by combining the service offered by 
railways, steamships, bus lines and taxi-cabs with flying. 
Also if the regular air transport is already an hour along 
the way, a plane will be found for the late passenger at 
some other airport. If a sight-seeing party is disap- 
pointed, a phone call to the main office will bring another 
member's equipment to the spot. In order to save time at 
terminal points, certain taxicab companies are being re- 
quested to organize special cab services, employing drivers 
who know the location of all the airports, and the shortest 
routes to them from the business districts of the various 
California cities. 

It is felt that this system of selling the most complete 
flying service available, rather than whatever some one 
company may have to offer, will greatly increase the total 
number of air passengers, and, therefore, will benefit all 
members of the association. 

A very important part of the work, that this associa- 
tion hopes to accomplish, is the formulation of proper 
laws for aircraft regulation, and the education of the 



One of the Fokkcr Universals operated by the Aero Cor- 
poration of California. This company is a charter member 
of the California Aircraft Operators’ Association. 
public to insure the enactment of proper legislation. 
If nothing else can be done, the association wants to 
watch the legislative program to see that no harmful 
measures are enacted, at least not without opposition. 
Authoritative figures on all phases of commercial opera- 
tion will be available to legislators at all times. 

The entire program is an extremely ambitious one, and 
it shows every indication of being tremendously helpful 
to members of the association. It certainly will be pos- 
sible to protect the operator to a very large extent against 
unfair legislation, and there is no question of the value of 
the organization from a standpoint of publicity. Cer- 
tainly, many serious problems of operation will be solved 

The present quarters of the association are at 6040 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. Caden Jenkins, 
managing secretary, has expressed the desire of the or- 
ganization to communicate with any similar association 

mlionino AVIATION 
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Flying for Pleasure 

THE BEETLE Aircraft Motor is dependent on 
Chrome Nickel Steel, the fatigue factors of which 
are known, Uptake the^ mounting^ stresses. 

and °ong 1 °if'e n8 for°the 'bEETLe' 1 * IMs^cntirdy^free 
from complex mechanism and may be readily under- 

It is the aim of this Company to build an engine 
that pilots will like to fly. All our efforts are toward 
that goal. We shall be glad to furnish you with 
further particulars and we solicit your inquiry. 
KIMBALL AIRCRAFT CORP„ Naugatuck, Conn. 

THE BEETLE 


BROWNBACK 


MOTOR LABORATORIES, 

A- 1038 Graybar Building, New York 
C. C. Ludlow, Los Angeles 


RADIAL AIRCRAFT 

ENGINES 

35h.p. 80 h.p. 120 h.p. 







DOPES 



Clear 

Pigmented 


Perry-Austen Clear Acetate Dope 

The Lasting Undercoat 


™ . , / Undercoats — Oar dear Acetate 

The Best Finish { Uppereoats— Our Pigmented Dope. 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

Contractors to United States Government 


Main Office and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Tel.: Dongan Hills 707 

Chicago: 510 N. Dearborn St. Tel.: Superior 6948 



YOU WILL BE SAYING THIS ABOUT 


IhenewsUNDARD 

(G-D-24) 5 Place 

YEARS FROM NOW 


STURDY DEPENDABLE 

’ Aincnwr CORP. 


PATERSON 


Siemens 

ENGINES 

80—115—125 H. P. 

Regarding Purchase or 
Service, communicate 
with 

K. G. FRANK 

75 West St, New York 

General Representative of 

Siemens & Halske A. G. 







“Precision- built ! 

The precision standards to which every 
part is made indicate accurately the effi- 
ciency, strength, and light weight of Ben- 
dix- Laddon Wheels and Bendix 2-Shoe 
Servo Brakes for airplanes. 

Now in production in all 
standard sizes 

BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Qeneral Offices and Plant: South Bend , Ind. 

DivUion of Bendix Corporation, Chicago 

BENDIX @ BRAKES 


A New Travel Air Biplane 

with Challenger engine is 
now in production. 

It is what you and your pros- 
pects are looking for in Power, 
Performance and Price. 
Specifications and photo- 
graphs on request. 

Travel Air Manufacturing Co. 

Wichita, Kansas 



which may be in existence, or with any operators who 
contemplate forming such a group. 

The formative period of the southern California Asso- 
ciation really has been passed. The hardest problem of 
all, perhaps, that of getting together many operators with 
widely varied interests and viewpoints, has been solved. 
The dues are nominal, so that they will not act as a de- 
terrent in securing more members. By-laws, and legal 
problems in connection with them, are being worked out 
by the executive committee with the advice of Major 
Tuller, the association's legal adviser. 

The charter members arc Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia; Ambassador Airways, Inc.; American Aircraft 
Co.; “Bob” Blair, Dycer Airport; "Jim” Granger; Cliff 
Henderson; Maddux Air Lines, Inc.; Mahoney-Ryan 
Aircraft Corp. ; “Eddie” Martin; Master Aircraft Co.; 
Rogers Aircraft; “Don” Scoles; and Short’s Airport. 

The officers are Robert Blair, president ; Jack Frye, of 
Aero Corporation of California, first vice-president; Nor- 
man Sprowl, of Ambassador Air Lines, second vice- 
president; Charles Dycer, secretary and treasurer; and 
Caden Jenkins, managing secretary. 


Air Mail and Transport 
in Australia 

( Continued from page 1481) 

DH-50, which carries a pilot and four passengers. The 
planes are powered with Nimbus engines developing 330 
hp., and have a maximum speed of 126 m.p.h. 

As a result of tenders called by the government last 
June, West Australian Airways secured the 1,500 mi. air 
mail route, which is to be opened in April. This line will 
extend from Perth across the continent to Adelaide. On 
this route, stops will be made at Kalgoorlie, Forrest and 
Ceduna. It is interesting to note, that with the opening of 
the new line and the proposed extension of the existing 
line in the northwest, Western Australia will have approxi- 
mately 2,815 mi. of airlines as compared with the exist- 
ing 3,919 mi. of railroads. 

On the Perth- Adelaide run, a mail load has been guar- 
anteed at a price of 12s 8d per lb. The machines to be 
used on this route are DeHavilland “Hercules,” equipped 
with three “Jupiter” engines. These planes have accom- 
modations for 14 passengers, and develop a high speed of 
130 m.p.h. The new line will link up with English mail 
boats and will result in saving two days oyer the existing 
train time across the continent. The period of contract 
is five years, and the government is to provide all landing 
fields and night lighting equipment. 

Always Has Paid Dividends 

From a financial aspect, West Australian Airways has 
paid 10 per cent, dividends regularly since it began opera- 
tions, although actually it has operated upon the lowest 
rate of subsidy paid in Australia. A number of factors 
have contributed toward its success. No doubt, the ex- 
ceptionally fine climatic conditions, the absence of moun- 
tain ranges, and the careful selection of personnel, re- 
sulting in sound maintenance of equipment, have all 
played their part. 

Speaking of personnel, one pilot on a regular run has 
accumulated over 3,000 hr. in the air, and has never had 
more than a punctured tire so far as damage to his 
machine is concerned. When it is realized that this pilot 
has encountered forced landings and other difficulties, it 
is a remarkable feat. Other pilots can be accredited with 
equally sound judgment, and such performances have 
greatly added to the growing public confidence. Planes 
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Ludimgton Philadelphia 
Flying Service, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED to 
handle any kind of aircraft con- 
struction or repair work. We 
will gladly estimate on the con- 
struction of steel tube fuselages, 
wings or any aircraft parts to 
your specifications either in 
quantity or singly. 

Let us overhaul and repaint 
your ship this winter. No stor- 
age charges until overhaul is 
completed. 

How about attractive slip 
covers to protect the upholstery 
in your cabin jobs. We make a 
specialty of these. 


*GfiR/flCieE 



Our replacement wings for 
Waco 9’s and 10’s with spar end 
straps installed and 18" walk- 
ways are well known. All wing 
repair parts in stock for these 




SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


Specialists in 

AIRCRAFT SECURITIES 

General Corporate Financing 

Our Statistical Department has just completed a 
survey of the Aircraft Industry from an investment 
standpoint. 

Free copy on request. Ask for Circular A. 

E. H. Holmes & Co. 

60 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 

PRODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of West Australian Airways have flown over 1,000,000 
mi., and the Company was the first in Australia to attain 
100 per cent, efficiency. 

There is another highly successful Australian aviation 
company, known as the Quantas. This company links the 
rail heads in central Queensland, using planes of the 
DH-50 type, some of which are equipped with Puma 
engines and some with Jupiter engines. A high rate of 
efficiency has been recorded under very trying climatic 
conditions, owing to the extreme heat and the conse- 
quent lack of lift that the air affords. It has been said 
that the atmospheric conditions at ground level in central 
Queensland are equivalent to an altitude of 5,000 ft. in 
England. Being operated by an enthusiastic organization, 
and rendering very valuable service to the residents in 
the locality served, this company is very favorably known 



An aerial view of the Brisbane Flying School at the Eagle 
Farm Airport. This school is operated by Quantas, Ltd., 
and the Queensland section of the Australian Aero Club. 


for its work. Although to date no dividends have been 
paid, the finances of the company are becoming very 
sound and it intends to develop new routes under gov- 
ernment contracts, portions of which have been secured 
already. 

There are other activities carried out in many parts of 
Australia covering mail operations between Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Sydney (by rail connections) ; also link- 
ing up Broken Hill, a mining center, and Mildura, a fruit 
growing center. A comparison of the route lengths shows 
that the Queensland Company has approximately 1,300 
mi. and the Victorian Company approximately 1,400 mi., 
while the West Australian Company will have 3,000 mi. 
when the new route is opened. Several organizations run 
taxi services, photographic flying, newspaper trips, and 
general sight-seeing and tourist runs. One aerial survey 
company has been formed in Western Australia, and a 
considerable amount of survey work has been carried out 
for the government to assist in the location of new rail- 
way routes and water conservation areas. 

Aside from subsidizing the airlines, the government 
assists in the training of new pilots by providing the 
Australian Aero Club, through its branches in several 
states, with flying equipment, buildings, etc., enabling the 
clubs to train new pilots. The equipment used consists 
of DeHavilland "Moths" and Avro “Avians.” For each 
license secured a bonus of £20 is paid to the club. The 
social side of these clubs has been instrumental in 
bringing together some very influential persons, whose 
great interest in aviation has been developed in a prac- 
tical way, resulting in considerable activity at the aero- 
dromes. Both in Queensland and Western Australia, the 
operating companies conduct schools equipped with Moth 
planes, which they provide at their own expense. These 
companies receive a bonus of £40 for each license secured. 
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Small Field Below! 


When you fly a Challen 


>ur next thought is of 
now easy you can sail into that little field with 
room to spare — at an amazingly slow speed too, if 
you want, — of how nicely she will climb up into the 
blue again after a short run. Control! That's one 
marked advantage of the sturdy Challenger 3-place 
biplane. That's one reason why the Challenger is 
so rapidly winning first preference with pilots 
wherever she sails the blue! 

Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Hagerstown Maryland 


GOVERNMENT LICENSED MODERN AIRCRAFT 

LEARN TO FLY NOW 

WITH ONLY A MODERATE DOWN PAYMENT 

PAY LATER 


mlMy p 


PILOT'S LICENSE 
LIMITED COMMERCIAL, $750.00 
TRANSPORT. $2000.00 


BENNETT FLYING SCHOOL 

127 WEST 12TH STREET KANSAS CITY, MO. 


I You Need This Book to 
Know Aircraft Engines 



Book Department 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


CURTISS 



CHALLENGER 

This new 170 H.P. air-cooled com- 
mercial engine is already a favorite 
among manufacturers, operators, and 
pilots. For detailed information con- 
cerning its advantages, address the 
CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR 
COMPANY, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


LEARN TO FLY! 

ONE DOLLAR! 


Fill out coupon and enclose $1 for your first 1c 


Aeronautical Research Association 

807 Alexander Bldg. Tulsa, Okla. 


The modem 

Aircraft Compass 
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Every Pilot and 
Executive 

Should have the facts on Aerol Shock 

Absorbing Struts. 

— They make landing comfortable — 
always. 

— They make forced landings less hazard- 
ous. 

— They protect the plane and cut main- 
tenance cost. 

Write today for illustrated booklet. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

3737 E. 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


AEROL^STRUl 


A Winter Flying 
Suit of Quality 


3 INCH BELT 


Moleskin cloth, water- 
proofed; lined with sheep- 
skin, fleece '/a to % inch 
thick. Talon hookless 
fasteners in front and 
wrists; wind shield gussets 
at ankles. Collar of extra 
line fur. 


$67.50 

Others from $60 to $12$ 

(New Catalog AV-S h Ready) 



I hlino R ros. F verard To 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


SIDE SLIPS 


Bv Robert R. Osborn 

This presidential election business is now all over and 
out of the way. It certainly has been annoying, these 
last few months, to have to turn to the second or third 
pages of the newspapers for our aviation news. 

Before he left on his recent hunting trip. Colonel Lind- 
bergh wrote a note, which was broadcast by the Republi- 
can press, stating that he was for Mr. Hoover and con- 
sidered his election extremely important. Immediately, 
the announcement was made in the papers that the cam- 
paign song contest, which was run by some society or 
other, had been won by an offering entitled “If He’s Good 
Enough For Lindy, He’s Good Enough For Me.” The 
Intrepid Aviator, who is an ardent Hoover admirer, just 
stopped in to say that he had heard this song rendered, 
and he is sure now that the whole thing was a clever 
trick on the part of the Democrats. 


A news item in one of the newer aeronautical journals 
has the paragraph, “His ship is a biplane with a 103 
horsepower Curtis motor. It was built by the Alexander 
Eaglerock Co., Denver, Colorado. Dougherty plans to 
go to Paris this summer in a Fokker machine equipped 
with a Wright Whirlwind, built by Eaglerock.” 

Don’t laugh, boys. Don’t laugh. How many of you 
were flying planes built completely by one manufacturer 
before the Department of Commerce came along and 
condemned the old crates? 


There seems to be some mystery, yet, as to the method 
used by the young stowaway in getting aboard the Zep- 
pelin before she sailed. The fact that he is a golf caddy 
clears it all up for us, however, as all caddies of our 
experience have that gift of being able to disappear 
completely just when they are needed most, bobbing up 
smiling again when it’s too late to do anything about it. 


We were very much disappointed to notice that on 
neither trip did the Zeppelin carry “the first electric stove 
to be delivered by dirigible in the history of the world.” 
We all know that this can’t be avoided much longer; it 
has to happen sometime soon, and we might just as well 
get it. over with. 


The other evening we were visiting at the home of a 
friend, who is a very prominent aeronautical patent at- 
torney. The boy of the house was playing with a very 
complicated and intricate airplane model, so we inquired 
where it came from. The father said that an old man 
had brought it into his office one day, saying, “Here’s 
a model I’ve worked on for eight years, and I'd like to 
get a patent on the design.” Our friend, it seemed, 
showed the old man a number of reasons why the ideas 
incorporated in the model were faulty, and as gently as 
possible led up to the point that the whole idea was 
absolutely worthless. The old gentleman shook hands 
with him and said, as he went out of the office, “Thanks 
very much. I was afraid something would be wrong 
with the idea. Throw the model away if you like, or 
give it to some kid to play with.” 
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"SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 



PERFORMS BETTER AT ANY ALTITUDE 
Than Any Other Whirlwind Cabin Plane in America! 


BUTORS 

Piilibur/[. Pa. 


AT ELY, Salt Lake City, Denver. Colorado Springs, Mexico City 
A . . . thousands of feet above sea level, the Ryan Brougham is 
the one Whirlwind cabin plane that does its work with fufi load. 
At any altitude, the Ryan Brougham takes off faster and lands 
slower with full load than any other Whirlwind powered com- 
mercial cabin plane, fl Thus, the requirements of cabin plane 
owners,who are fast realizing theabsolute necessity of being able to 
operate in and out of small fields, climb quickly over storms, cross 
high mountains easily... with room to spare, are more than met 
by the Ryan Brougham which, by performance and numbers sold, 
has led the Whirlwind cabin plane market since the building of 
the "Spirit of St. Louis.” C Appointments include full spring 
cushion passenger seats of Chase mohair, luminous instrument 
board, w heel tail skid, hookless fastener inspection triangles, and 
full width sedan type doors. There’s nothing more to buy. Price, 

1 ' 812,200 at Factory. 


the mahoney-ryan 

Anglum, ( St . Louis ' 


AIRCRAFT CORP’N 

' County) Missouri AM-12 
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Eclipse Starters go to 
the Antarctic with Byrd 

The Expedition’s choice of ern engine can have the same start- 
Eclipse Starters is a tribute ing advantages as those provided tor 
to their dependability, dem- the Byrd Antarctic airplanes. Write 
onstrated over years of service on for complete information about 
commercial and Air Mail planes. It Eclipse Starters — they are made in a 
is further, an evidence of the impor- wide range of types and sizes to meet 
tance placed on safe, sure starting, all operating conditions. Co-operative 
Practically every plane with a mod- technical service at your command. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 

East Orange Plant 

Elmira, New York EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY WalkerviUe, Ontario 




Thk “Floyd Bennett.” a Ford 

Tri- .Molar, with a Wright Cyclone and 
tiro Wright Whirlwind engines. Each 
Whirlwind is equipped with the 
Eclipse Series VI Hand Inertia Start- 
er. and the Cyclone with the Series XI 
Hand Inertia Starter. 


Illustrated at right: Top. Eclipse 
Series VI Hand Inertia Starter. Con- 
centric type, particularly adapted to 
radial engines upto 1350 cubic inches. 
Hottom. Eclipse Series XI Hand In- 
ertia Starter for radial engines up to 
2500 cubic inches. 


The “Stars and Stripes," 
Fairchild monoplane, with a 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp. An 
Eclipse Series XI Hand Inertia 
Starter is installed. 


"The Virgini a,” a Fokker Super 
Universal monoplane powered 
wUh a Pratt and Whitney Wasp. 
Equipped with an Eclipse Series 
XI Hand Inertia Starter. 
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